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ADEPTS, MASTERS AND MAHATMAS. 
(Continued from page 267.) 


AHATMAS do live apart from ordinary men, not because 
MI they dislike or have grown apart from them, but be- 
cause it is necessary that their habitations are far from 
the atmosphere of the market place. The dwelling 
place of a master is also removed from the rush of life and de- 
sires in a large city, because his work is not in a maelstrom of 
desires of physical existence, but with orderly systems of 
thought. The adept, too, seeks a habitation away from the 
cauldron of physical life, because his studies must be conducted 
quietly, but when necessary he enters into and may live an entire 
life busily engaged with affairs of the world. The adept is 
particularly concerned with forms and desires and the customs 
of men and with the changes of these; therefore he must at times 
be in the world. 

Adepts, masters and mahatmas do not choose their physical 
abodes because of likes or prejudices, but because it is often 
necessary for them to live and act from certain points on the 
earth’s surface which are best suited for their work. Before 
selecting a physical habitation and center from which their work 
is to be done, they must consider many factors, among them, 
magnetic centers of the earth, freedom from or prevailing of 
elemental conditions, the clearness, density or lightness of the 
atmosphere, the position of the earth in relation to sun and 
moon, the infiuence of the moonlight and sunlight. 
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There are seasons and cycles in which the races of man 
and his civilizations come and go in each age of the earth. 
These races and civilizations appear and proceed around the 
earth’s surface within a zone. The path of the centers of civil- 
ization is like that of a serpent. 

There are geographical centers on the earth’s surface which 
have served as the stages on which the drama-comedy-tragedy 
of life has been enacted again and again. Within the serpentine 
path of civilization is the zone of human progression, while 
those not belonging to the age may live on the borders of or 
away from the zone. Adepts, masters and mahatmas select 
their habitations, with respect to the progress of man, along this 
path of civilization. They live at such points on the earth’s sur- 
face as will enable them to deal best with those with whom they 
are concerned. Their dwellings away from men are naturally 
in caves and forests and on mountains and in deserts. 


Caves are chosen, among other reasons, because in their 
recesses bodies undergoing certain initiations are protected 
from atmospheric influences and the influences of the moon and 
sunlight; because of the sympathetic magnetic action of the 
earth in stimulating and developing the inner senses and the 
inner body; because of certain races who live in the interior of 
the earth and who may be met with in the recesses of the earth 
only; and because of means there available for rapid and safe 
transportation through the earth which cannot be had over the 
earth’s surface. Such eaves as are chosen are not mere holes 
in the ground. They are the gateways of avenues leading into 
grand courts, spacious halls, beautiful temples and vast spaces 
within the earth, awaiting those ready to enter them. 


Forests are chosen by some adepts and masters on account 
of the activity of vegetable life and animal! forms, and because 
their work may be with the life and types of animals and plants, 
and because the vegetable and animal forms are dealt with in 
the instruction of their disciples. 


Mountains are the resorts of adepts, masters and mahat- 
mas, not only because of their geographical positions, the seclu- 
sion which they afford, and because the air is lighter, purer and 
better suited to their bodies, but because from mountains certain 
forces can be best and most easily controlled and directed. 


Deserts are sometimes preferred because they are free from 
demoniacal and inimical elementary presences and influences, 
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and because the dangers attending travel over desert country 
will keep inquisitive and meddlesome people away, and because 
the sand or underlying strata afford magnetic and electric con- 
ditions necessary to their work, and generally because of cli- 
matic advantages. Great deserts are usually free from these 
elementary presences because great deserts have been ocean 
beds. Though these ocean beds may have been the scenes of 
human life before they became such, the atmosphere has been 
cleared and purified by the submerging of the land. When the 
waters of the ocean roll over a country they destroy not only 
the astral bodies of beings who have lived there, but they also 
disintegrate the elementaries; that is, inimical desire-bodies of 
human beings who have lived there. The old countries of EKu- 
rope which have been above water for thousands of years, and 
have given birth to family after family of the old races, have 
hovering over the land the presences of many of the old heroes 
who have lived and fought and died and who persist about the 
earth in a thought body, nourished and perpetuated by the 
thought of the people. Pictures of the past are held in the at- 
mosphere of such lands and are sometimes seen by those who 
put themselves in touch with the life of the past. Such pres- 
ences often retard progress by holding the pictures of the past 
over the minds of the people. A desert is clear, and free from 
such influences. 

Positions of importance on the earth, such as those where 
cities stood or stand, where rivers rolled or now flow, where vol- 
canoes lie dormant or are active, and such places as are selected 
by adepts, masters and mahatmas as abodes are centers where 
invisible worlds and cosmic forces contact, enter or pass through 
or out of the earth. These points are physical centers which 
offer conditions under which cosmic influences may be more eas- 
ily contacted. 

Temples are built at important centers which are then used 
by adepts, masters and mahatmas for such purposes as the initia- 
tion of the inner bodies of their disciples into sympathetic rela- 
tion with universal forces and elements, or the instruction of 
their disciples in the laws by which such forees, elements and 
bodies are controlled. 

Adepts, masters and mahatmas may exist in their physical 
bodies in such places as outlined. They do not live in disorder 
and confusion. No master or mahatma would live with a people 
who persist in wrongdoing and who constantly act against law. 
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No master or mahatma would live in the midst of discord or 
among impure physical bodies. 

A few reasons have been given why adepts, masters and 
mahatmas select caves, forests, mountains and deserts as tem- 
porary or permanent abodes. It must not be supposed that 
every person who lives in a cave or a forest or on a mountain 
top or in a desert, is an adept, master or mahatma, though these 
places are adapted to their work. Those who seek to meet and 
know an adept, master or mahatma may go to caves, forests, 
mountains or deserts, and meet many people in each of these 
places, but will not know an adept, master or mahatma even if 
they stood before one, unless the seekers had some means of 
knowing him, aside from his physical appearance or from the 
location where they find him. One is not an adept because he 
lives in places removed from the habitations of men. Many 
strange looking human beings live in many of the places de- 
scribed, but they are not adepts, masters nor mahatmas. Liv- 
ing in a desert or on a mountain will not make a man a mahatma. 
Half breeds, mongrel types and degenerates of the races of men 
are found in those out of the way places. Men who are dissatis- 
fied with or have a grudge against the world and their fellow- 
men have gone and go to lonely places and become hermits. 
Human beings with fanatical tendencies or religious mania have 
selected for themselves dismal and dangerous places to work off 
their fanaticism or give vent to their mania by doing penances 
through ceremonies or bodily torture. Introspective men have 
selected a waste country or deep forest as places of study. Yet 
none of these are adepts, masters or mahatmas. If we find men 
as natives or as old residents or as travellers, in desert or 
mountain, in forest or cave, and whether they be _ beetle- 
browed and uncouth or be handsome and polished in 
manner and speech, yet are neither their appearance and mar- 
ners nor the place where they are found, indications that they 
are adepts, masters or mahatmas. Passing through a chemical 
laboratory one meets many students, but unless they are seen 
at their work and the instructions are heard which they receive 
he will not be able to distinguish between the students, assist- 
ants, professor or strangers, who may be present. In the same 
way one would hardly be able to distinguish an adept by his 
physical appearance or manner from others. 

How can we know or meet an adept, master or mahatma, 
and would there be any advantage in such a meeting? 
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As has been indicated, an adept is a being distinct from his 
physical body; as an adept he lives and moves consciously, in the 
astral or psychic world. A master is a distinct being, aside 
from the physical body in which he lives, and as a master he 
thinks and acts in the mental world. A mahatma is a being 
quite different from his physical body, and as a mahatma he 
exists and knows and has his being in the spiritual world. 
Kither of these beings may have and live in his physical body, 
but the physical body will give comparatively little evidence of 
who its inhabitant is. 

To know an adept in the same manner as we know a physical 
body of a man, we must be able to enter the psychic world and 
there see the adept in his own world. The adept may make him- 
self visible as an astral body and allow his body to be touched. 
Beings and creatures of the astral world have appeared in hu- 
man form and subjected themselves to the senses of sight and 
touch in the physical world and have disappeared and faded 
away again even while being held by physical men, but those 
who held them were unable to tell anything except that they 
saw an appearance, touched it and saw it disappear. When a 
thing is brought from the invisible astral world into the physical 
world the man who is limited to his physical senses alone cannot 
understand the astral appearance except in physical terms, and 
none of the accompanying phenomena, if there be any, can be 
understood except in physical terms. Therefore, to know an 
astral creature or phenomenon or adept, one must be able to 
enter at will into or to look down upon the astral world. A 
master may look down upon,'from the mental world and know 
anything in the astral world. An adept in the astral world may 
and will know another adept in that world; but an ordinary 
human being cannot really know an adept as an astral being be- 
cause he has no such corresponding body as has the adept and 
therefore he cannot prove him. To enter and know the astral 
world from the physical, one must know in the physical those 
things and forces of the physical which correspond to the ele- 
ments, forces or beings in the astral world. A medium enters 
the astral world, and frequently describes certain appearances, 
but the medium does not know about such appearances 
anything more than a child would know of differences and values 
of landscapes, or the materials used in painting. 

The body or form of a master, as such, cannot be known by 
any of the physical senses, nor can it be known through, though 
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14 may be noticed by, the inner astral senses. A master does not 
deal directly with the forms of the astral world as does the 
adept. A master deals with thoughts chiefly; when desire is 
dealt with it is controlled or changed by him into thought. A 
master raises desire into thought and directs life by thought 
not merely as a human thinker would. A human thinker deals 
with life and changes desire into form by his thinking. But the 
human thinker is as a child in a kindergarten at play with build- 
ing blocks when compared to a master, who would be as a builder 
capable of designing and directing the construction of edifices, 
mines, bridges and ships. The human thinker neither knows 
the material which he uses nor the essential nature, form or 
terms of existence of his thoughts. A master knows all this and, 
as a master, he deals consciously and intelligently with the life 
forces of the world and with the thoughts and ideals of men. 

A mahatma body, as such, cannot be sensed by a physical 
iman any more than a physical man is able to sense the presence 
of the ether of space; like the ether of space, the body of a ma- 
hatma requires finer facuities, of a mental and other than of a 
physical nature, to preceive it. A mahatma deals with the spirit- 
ual nature of man. Training men to think is a master’s work, 
and instructing them in the transmutation of forms is an adept’s 
work. A mahatma acts by knowledge in the spiritual world and 
deals with the minds of men when they are ready to learn of 
and enter the spiritual world and will live according to and by 
the laws of the spiritual world, in which all other manifested 
worlds are included. 

It is useless, then, to guess that this or that person is or is 
not an adept, master or mahatma. It is folly to go on a ma- 
hatma hunt. It is foolish to believe that adepts, masters and 
mahatmas exist because some one in whom the believer has con- 
fidence says that this or that person is an adept, master or ma- 
hatma. No authority whatever outside of one’s own knowledge 
is sufficient. If the existence of adepts, masters or mahatmas 
does not seem reasonable, after one has given the matter consid- 
eration and has thought of the problem without prejudice, then 
he is not to be blamed for not believing in them. No one should 
believe in their existence until life itself will present to him such 
facts and conditions as will allow him to say with reason that he 
feels and sees a necessity for the existence of such intelligences. 

To accept adepts, masters or mahatmas on the authority of 
some one in whom we believe, and to grant as true that an adept, 
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master or mahatma has said this or that, and to act on such sug- 
gestions and alleged commands unless they are reasonable, 
would be a returu to the dark ages of ignorance and superstition 
and would encourage the setting up of a hierarchy by which the 
reason of man would be suppressed and he be subjected to fear 
and a condition of infantile life. Not by guessing, nor by wish- 
ing, nor by favor, but by an earnest and unselfish desire to know, 
an aspiration to the divine, by acting according to the knowl- 
edge of one’s own better nature and the divine within him, and 
by a conscientious and unremitting endeavor to control one’s 
lower by the better desires, and a careful, patient and continued 
effort to understand and control one’s own thoughts, together 
with a feeling of the unity of life in all things, and with a sin- 
cere desire without hope of reward to gain knowledge, for the 
love of mankind: by these means one may come in contact with 
and prove and know, without harm to himself or others, of 
adepts, masters and mahatmas. 

One is able to find an adept, or the adept will find him, when 
ne has developed within himself somewhat of the nature of an 
adept, which is controlled desire. He is able to meet and prove 
« master as he is able to think and to live intelligently in the 
world of thought and when he himself has developed a body ¢a- 
pable of living or thinking clearly in the thought or mental 
world. He will know a mahatma only when he has attained to a 
knowledge of his own individuality, knows himself to be l-am-I 
as distinguished from all other things. 

Every one has the possibility of knowing adepts, masters and 
mahatmas; but it is a latent possibility, it is not actual ability. 
No one will ever be able to know an adept, master or mahatma, 
or to know the differences and relationships between them until 
he has at least apprehended these differences and relationships 
within his own make up. It is possible for a man to know these 
differences and to distinguish between the natures and beings 
within and outside himself even though he may not as yet have 
fully developed bodies equal to such beings. 

By the inner senses, latent in most men, a man will find an 
adept. By his own power of thought and his ability to live in 
the thought or ideal mental world, a man may perceive and meet 
and prove amaster. This he does by the thought body if he has 
developed one sufficiently. The thought body which each human 
being has is the body he uses when he dreams intelligently, in 
the dream world, while the physical body is asleep, and when 
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his dreams are not caused by disturbance of the physical 
body. If one can act in his dream body consciously and when he 
is awake, he will be able to perceive and know and prove a 
master. 

Kivery human being has a body of knowledge. This knowl- 
edge body is his individuality, which is not always evident to 
him because of the confusion caused in his mind by his senses 
and desires. By no other means than by his knowledge, apart 
from his thinking and his sensing, can man know a mahatma. 
Kach man’s knowledge body corresponds to and is in nature 
similar to the mahatma body. 

Kach human being senses directly or apprehends vaguely 
the different principles within himself which correspond to 
adept, master and mahatma bodies. The astral form body 
which holds the physical matter in form, linked with the desires 
which surge through his form body, is that by which a man will 
be able to tell an adept; but he will be able to tell to that degree 
only to which he is able to feel and sense his form body and di- 
rect the desires in it. If he is unable to feel his own form body, 
and is unable to direct and control his own desires, he will not 
be able to tell whether or not a being is an adept, even though 
the investigator has objects preciptated from the astral world 
for him, or beings suddenly appear physically and disappear 
again, or he witnesses other strange phenomena. One will be 
able to meet or prove a master to be such when he is able to 
dream consciously and intelligently in his waking moments and 
while still conscious in his physical body. 

One can be able, in his physical body, to know a mahatma 
as such, and distinct from other orders of intelligences, by his 
own knowledge body, which is in or through or above the physi- 
cal. The knowledge body is that which intelligently persists in 
deep sleep, after the physical body with its desires and the for- 
mative body and the life thought body have been left behind. 
Then he, alone, as a knowledge body, exists in the spiritual 
world. All bodies and faculties are processes or degrees of be- 
coming and attainment. The mahatma body is the attainment. 

The physical body is the gross matter which contacts and 
acts in the physical world; the body which acts through the 
physical is the sense body or astral body, which senses the physi- 
eal world and the elements and forees which act through it. 
The full and complete development of this sense body is adept- 
ship. The life or thought body is that by which the forces and 
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elements, their combinations through the physical, and their 
relationships are reasoned about. The thought body is distinc- 
tively human. It is the body of learning which is the result of 
numerous lives, in each of which are overcome forces of form 
and desire by one’s increasing ability to think and to direct and 
control desires and forms by thought. The complete develop- 
ment and attainment is the thought body of a master. The 
knowledge body is that by which things are known. It is not 
the process of reasoning, which leads to knowledge, it is knowl- 
edge itself. That body of knowledge which is perfect and not 
obliged to go through reasoning processes and reincarnations 
is or corresponds to a mahatma body. 

A man becomes an adept when he is able to move and act 
consciously in the astral world and deal with things in the astral 
world as he is capable of acting in his physical body in the physi- 
cal world. Conscious entrance into the astral world is similar 
to a birth in the physical world, but the adept newly born into 
the astral world, though he is not at once fully equipped to deal 
with all things in the astral world, is yet able to move and live 
there, whereas the physical body of the human born into the 
physical world requires long care and growth before it can take 
eare of itself in the physical world. 

A man becomes a master when he knows the laws of his own 
life and has lived according to them and has completely con- 
trolled his desires and when he has entered and lives intelli- 
gently in the mental world and acts in the mental world in a 
mental body. The entrance of a man as a master into the 
mental world is like another birth. The entrance is made when 
he discovers or is aided in the discovery of himself as a mental 
body moving free in that mental world in which the mind of a 
thinking man now fumbles and moves laboriously in the dark. 

A master becomes a mahatma when he has completely worked 
out all his karma, complied with all the laws demanding his 
presence in the physical, astral and mental worlds, and has done 
away with all necessity to reincarnate or appear in any of these. 
Then he enters the spiritual world and becomes immortal; that 
is to say, he has a body individual and immortal which will per- 
sist throughout the manifested and spiritual worlds so long as 
they shall last. 

A man must become an adept, master or mahatma while his 
physical body is still alive. One does not become either, nor 
attain immortality, after death. After attaining adeptship, or 
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becoming a master or mahatma, one may according to his class 
and degree remain away from the world or return to and act 
with the physical world. Adepts often work in the world though 
the world does not know them as adepts. Masters are rarely 
present in the busy world; only under most important cireum- 
stances do mahatmas move among the men of the world. Aside 
from any special mission which an adept, master or mahatma 
may undertake to the world, there are certain times when these 
intelligences do appear in and before the world and are known 
by men not, perhaps, by these terms or titles but by the work 
they do. 

Their presence or appearance in the world is due to eyclic 
law brought about by the desires and thoughts and achieve- 
ments of mankind, and when it is time to assist in the birth of a 
new race and the inauguration or re-establishment of a new old 
order of things. There is a eyelic law according to which 
adepts, masters and mahatmas appear successively to take part 
in the affairs of the world and as regularly as the coming of the 
seasons in their order. 

Among the visible signs that an adept, master and mahatma 
has appeared, is here or will in the future appear, are the many 
people who claim to be adepts, masters or mahatmas. None of 
the claims, alleged messages, advices, proclamations, prove the 
passing, presence or coming of adepts, masters or mahatmas, 
but they do give evidence that the human heart yearns toward 
something and for the attainment of that something in man him- 
self, which adepts, masters and mahatmas are. As the season 
of the vear is announced by the passing of the sun into a particu- 
lar sign of the zodiac, so the coming of an adept, master or ma- 
hatma is announced when the heart of humanity passes or 
reaches into the realms where adepts, masters and mahatmas 
dwell. 

Besides the appearance of adepts, masters and mahatmas, 
due to the desires or aspirations of a people, these intelligences 
appear and give to the world at regular periods the results of 
the work done by them. When an adept, master or mahatma 
becomes such, then, in compliance with the law or of his own 
free will and for love of mankind, he comes into the world and 
makes a gift to the world of something which will show the path 
of travel which he has gone over, indicate dangers to be avoided, 
obstacles to be overcome, and work to be done. This is done 
that those following may be aided by their having gone on be- 
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fore. These gifts to the world are like sign-posts at cross roads, 
each indicating the road it is left to the traveller to choose. 

When adepts, masters and mahatmas appear physically 
they do so in a body which will attract as little attention as the 
purpose for which they appear will allow. When they appear 
to a race it is usually in a physical body most suited to that race. 

Adepts, masters and mahatmas carry on their work with the 
world in groups, each in turn being assisted in the general work 
bv the others. 

No part or section of the globe can do without the presence 
of an intelligence such as an adept, master or mahatma, any 
more than any department of government could continue with- 
out the guiding presence of its head. But as the heads of govern- 
ments change, so change the presiding intelligences of a nation 
or race. The representative of government is an expression not 
of a few, but of the sum total of the will of the people. So is 
the intelligence presiding over nations and races. Adepts, mas- 
ters and mahatmas are not like politicians who abuse, coddle or 
flatter the people and make promises, and so get themselves 
elected to office. Theirs is not a tyrannical tenure like that of 
many heads of governments. They do not try to outwit or 
break or make law. They are administrators of the law accord- 
ing to the demands in the hearts of the people, and they respond 
to them under the law of cycles. 


To be continued. 





A man should learn to detect and watch that gleam of light 
which flashes across his mind from within, more than the lustre 
of the firmament of bards and sages. Yet he dismisses without 
notice his thought, because it is his. In every work of genius 
we recognize our own rejected thoughts; they come back to us 
with a certain alienated majesty. Great works of art have no 
more affecting lesson for us than this. They teach us to abide 
by our spontaneous impression with good-humored inflexibility 
then most when the whole ery of voices is on the other side. 
Else to-morrow a stranger will say with masterly good sense 
precisely what we have thought and felt all the time, and we shall 
be foreed to take with shame our own opinion from another. 

—Kmerson, Self-Reliance. 








THE IMAGINATION A FACTOR OF HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. 


By Dr. ALEXANDER WILDER. 


Kmanuel Swedenborg, ‘‘but has combined with it, a 

natural and sensuous image.’’ In fact, this creating 

of images is in the foreground of our mental faculties. 
It begins development with infancy. When the child begins to 
think, it imagines: it gives form and figure to thought. The 
school boy whose imagination is liveliest is certain to be the 
pupil that is most proficient. It is the prolific imagination that 
characterizes the inventor, and enables him to contrive produc- 
tions of ingenuity. Rhetoric, literature, science, philosophy, re- 
ligion, all are endowed with form and enriched by its operations. 
Indeed, wherever there is not imagination, the whole region of 
thought and mental activity is a barren waste. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that in every field of 
thought as with our bodies, there is right and left side. We take 
our views accordingly from our particular point of observation; 
in other words, from the side that we are gazing upon. We may 
notice this peculiarity in all forms of partisanship. Few of us 
can perceive soundness in argument, or perhaps even in mental 
ability, in reasoning which does not directly favor our own no- 
tions and way of thinking. This shows itself every day in the 
rancor of politics. We observe it also in the domain of religious 
belief. For example, ancient paganism has been described as a 
_blind worship of stocks and stones, accompanied by odious 
cruelty and sensuality; overlooking in the meanwhile the more 
notable fact that it was the principle of life itself which the in- 
telligent votary contemplated, and that there was developed from 
it, not actually based upon it, that philosophy from which our 
later refinements of thought and conception have originated. 

‘‘The thinkers of all civilized nations are the posterity of 
Plato,’’ says Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


a HERE is nothing existing in human thought,’’ says 
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Imagination has appeared in all varieties of sentiment. Its 
merits are accordingly measured in various degrees. On one 
hand, we have the idealist; on the other, the visionary, the chaser 
after the ‘‘will-of-the-wisp.’’ Both these are equally devotees of 
the imagination, and to be dealt with as such. The fact which 
may perhaps challenge our powers of belief is that the products 
of the imagination are truly real things, though not capable of 
being seen, felt, weighed or measured. When the architect plans 
a house he produces an ideal form. If afterward that house is 
built, the question may arise whether the structure before our 
eyes or the plan in the mind of the architect is the actual reality. 
Certainly the building can be burned or torn down, thus ceasing 
to exist. But the plan of the structure, the idealism formed by 
the imagination, will continue, unaffected by any destroying 
agency. 

We may accordingly, without hesitation, declare it to be the 
creative faculty. It will produce an object or figure that the in- 
dividual can contemplate; it will reproduce a perceptible object 
in the mind or recall a state of mind which has been already ex- 
perienced ; it will take such material as is furnished by experi- 
ence, observation, or direct apprehending, and model it into 
forms and images. It may not be disputed, however, that it also 
embodies unreal things, of a character perfectly visionary; that 
in many respects at least it pertains to the world of ghost and 
goblin, and to the region of vagary and hallucination, and that 
it is chiefly understood by the many as embracing everything 
which may be considered frivolous, deceptive, illusional, or in 
short wholly unreal. 

It must be acknowledged that many of the things of this 
kind which are presented to our notice are subjective and per- 
sonal and not objective in any general sense. In such cases the 
seers are very apt, like the Jewish prophets described in the 
book of Jeremiah, to ‘‘see a vision of their own heart.’’ The 
whole matter, however, is capable of being rationally explained. 
Our treatises on physiology explainthat the senses are not simply 
in the special organs; that sight, smell, and hearing, are not cog- 
nized by the eyes, nose and ears by themselves alone, but by the 
common sensorium, a group of nerve-ganglia situated within 
the head from which the nerves of sight and other special senses 
extend and grow, as limbs and boughs from a tree. These little 
ganglia or tumors of nerve-tissue under the brain receive the 
impression that has been made on the nerve of special sense, and 
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register it in the consciousness. Then the brain, or, to speak 
nearer the fact, the energy within the brain takes up this im- 
pression and evolves a thought, or perhaps sets an action agoing. 
Thus one impression is framed into a sound, another into a flavor 
or an odor, another into sight, and we seem to see the objects; 
usually this is done on the instant, and we do not perceive other- 
wise than that each organ of sense was acting apart from the 
mind. 

Such seeing or hearing is not all that there is of the trans- 
action. The impressions which one made upon the registering 
ganglia of the sensorium are analogous to those upon the sen- 
sitive plate used by the photographer. They are fixed 
there permanently, and, following out the analogy, often become 
manifest again to our consciousness, most times in remem- 
brances, but frequently in dreams, and even in spectral appear- 
ances. Thus Sir Isaac Newton beheld the sun at midnight, and 
William Blake by an effort of mind placed the figures of his sit- 
ters in the very seat and posture which he desired, and then went 
on painting their pictures. 

The mind may by its own inherent energy change the shapes 
of these objects and vary the spectacles in infinite series. These 
new productions, however, do not constitute anything of this 
character that is specially worthy of note. But another fact de- 
mands attention. Ideas and thoughts which have in some occult 
way been framed in the mind are also inscribed upon the regis- 
tering ganglia somewhat after the manner of impressicns from 
without, and so are produced to our perception as objects that 
we see in dreams. That they also appear sometimes as actual 
apparitions may also be understood. 

This affords us a conception of the part which imagination 
takes in our bodily conditions. There are different ways by 
which to contemplate this matter. It is difficult, and even al- 
most impossible, to describe a principle except by comparing it 

with something different. Nor is it possible to find a fact that 
‘is not modified by some defect. If we would deseribe perfect 
health, we do it by contrast with various imperfections. It is a 
thing to be named and compared with the variations. We under- 
stand it as integrity, a condition in which every function mentally 
and bodily is perfectly correct and normal. Indeed, the term 
‘‘health’’ means etymologically, physical integrity, a state of 
being whole. But when we scrutinize the subject critically we 
perceive that more is implied and required than simple sound- 
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ness and normality of function. The interior man, the real man, 
must also be in corresponding condition; there must be a sound 
mind in the sound body. 

The theories of psychiatry are at fault, therefore, which pro- 
ject forward disorders of the body as causes of mental derange- 
ment. We may admit that when there is disturbance or altera- 
tion of the faculties of mind, there is also bodily disorder. When 
the brain has been injured by some violence, there is often sus- 
pension of consciousness or imperfect perceiving of facts. But 
this does not justify any hypothesis of impairment or destruc- 
tion of the mind itself. Sensibility is thus interrupted in arti- 
ficial anaesthesia, but the mind, the ego behind the organism, is 
alive and is wide awake as ever, but in another region of activity. 
Certainly the memory and imagination seem to have their full 
swing. 

The phenomena in these instances correspond to those of a 
broken instrument. The musical instrument does not itself utter 
musical notes, nor does it evolve the musician. Yet when it is 
injured there can be no music, not till it is repaired. All the 
same, the musician is the same in power and quality; his part 
in the matter is not impaired. The soul does not age with the 
body, Emerson remarks; and the musician does not wear out 
like his instrument. What is more, the instrument can be re- 
paired, and all go on as before. The analogy holds even better 
with the soul and mind. The poet Spenser taught sound physiol- 
ogy as well as philosophy when he wrote the lines: 


‘‘For of the soul the body form doth take; 
For soul is form and doth the body make.’’ 


We observe even in young children more than the formative 
energy, the inherent impulse and tendency to a specific individual 
development. The will, the ruling motive, the temper and pas- 
sions, all make themselves manifest in the structure of the body, 
in its configurations, and so are impressed on the features; and 
a person who is expert in the study of physiognomy, gesture and 
bodily figure, can estimate very accurately the probable dura- 
tion of life, and the power to resist and overcome disease. We 
have also very fair perceptions of character and disposition. We 
know the avaricious man by his peculiar contracted features ; the 
person who conceives that the world, or rather its affairs, are 
his to manage; the individual who affects to be austere, the one 
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that is kind and open-hearted, and so on through the category. 
The idealizing faculty of the soul pervades the whole organism 
and brings these peculiarities to light. 

After a similar manner the conditions of the body corre- 
spond to states and operations of the mind. Where there is 
health and cheerfulness, the thought itself is wholesome, and the 
idealism of soundness is put forth by the imagination. The mind 
in such ease is all right, manifesting itself incessantly in the 
sound body which it governs. Even when there is exception to 
this condition, when the body is disordered, the advantage is 
quickly perceived when the individual is normally cheerful, and 
more particularly if at the same time he is resolute in purpose 
and determined to recover from the malady. The necessity of de- 
veloping and promoting such a state of mind cannot be extolled 
too highly. 

Plato has set forth this matter in his peculiar style of as- 
signing the sentiment to some one else. He presents the subject 
as having been called to the attention of Socrates by a physician 
professing to be instructed by a divinity in the region beyond 
the river Danube. 

‘*He stated as an utterance of that divinity,’’ says Socrates, 
‘‘that as it is not proper to attempt to cure the eyes except with 
the head, or the head except with the body, so you ought not to 
attempt to cure the body without regard to the soul. For every- 
thing, both that which is evil and that which is good, is set in 
motion from the soul to the entire man, and flows thence as from 
the head into the eyes. Hence, it is necessary to treat that 
matter first and especially if we are to have the head and the 
various parts of the body in good condition.’’ 

By this reasoning it is argued that so long as good and 
wholesome influences are transmitted from the mind and soul, 
they will disseminate health and integrity through the whole 
nature. The imagination when it is influenced only by such con- 
ditions, will convey none other. What, therefore, it behooves us 
. to guard against to the utmost of our power and possibility, is 
the incurring of fatigue, or becoming exhausted, in any way, to 
a degree which may enable the creating or introducing of causes 
of disorder. The body is undergoing change in its constituent 
particles every moment of time, and is affected by every kind of 
influence. But the mind, and by the mind I mean here the soul 
in the higher department of its being, is not subject to such 
waste and wear. It is itself permanent, and maintains the integ- 
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rity of the bodily organism. It continues to do this so long as no 
injury occurs to mar, and the requirements of nature are duly 
heeded and obeyed. So long as it exerts its influence normally 
and undisturbed, it preserves the health, keeping up vivacity of 
spirit and temper. 

But, it is as a factor in disease that the imagination seems 
more generally to be considered. There is a pernicious habit 
with individuals of taking the darker view of things. It is as 
when in the transactions of business every one is looked upon 
as seeking to obtain unfair advantage. Men often regard one an- 
other as selfish and dishonest, and with little superior aspiration, 
as physicians contemplate every individual as in some way dis- 
tempered, or liable to become so. Such fancies when widely dis- 
seminated are liable to demoralize a community. Indeed, in epi- 
demic visitations, the principal cause of their apparent pre- 
valence and severity is the excitement produced by a ‘‘scare.’’ 
This has been observed when the Asiatic cholera raged; but other 
types of disease have been made epidemic and fatal by these 
disorders of imagination. The chief injury done by nostrums 
and proprietary medicines is due to the advertisements rather 
than to their ingredients. Individuals reading descriptions of 
disorders and their symptoms are often affected by such symp- 
toms through the prolific panacea which have thereby been in- 
duced. Every excitement which disturbs mental equipoise and 
self-control is liable to develop in sensitive individuals the phan- 
tasies of disordered imagination. 

The fact is stronger than even Holy Writ that when the 
head is sick the whole heart is pained. Close to the seat and 
centre of physical existence the passions are enthroned. Love 
and hate, hope and fear, confidence and distrust are present with 
all of us. When they are in equipoise, none of them being active 
beyond harmony or defective beyond what is normal, the mind 
acts freely and without disturbance, and the imagination, its 
agent upon the body, is occupied with ideas only which are sane 
and wholesome. The body is then in health, and normal in all 
respects. But when any passion exceeds its proper bounds, it 
more or less distracts the will; and when the will is swerved from 
its due balance, thinking becomes perverted and the imagination 
is subject to wrong impressions. 

Thus illness is induced by apprehension, or by the fancy of 
being affected. Instances are on record in which individuals 
have become seriously sick from the phantasy created by others, 
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sometimes from experiment, but often by mistrusted sympathy. 
One person believing another to be ill in some way can frequently 
implant that imagination in him and so bring about real dis- 
order. Physicians have been suspected of infecting persons by 
‘‘seares’’ or after this manner. Many an individual has been 
prostrated, paralyzed, and even has died outright, as the effect 
of fear or disordered fancy. Many are the recognized disorders 
which have a beginning in emotion. Fear alone acting through 
the imagination may occasion insanity, paralysis, transudation 
through the skin, disordered activity of the internal organs of 
the body, and even disease of the skin, as erysipelas and eczema. 
In epidemics the alarm is often more fatal than the pestilence 
itself. Sir Francis Galton attributes cancer to mental shock, 
and we can adduce examples to confirm the statement. That in 
such cases the imagination is active to assure their fatality, may 
readily be supposed. So true is it that imagination is prominent 
in these negative directions, that it would not be very difficult to 
enumerate the different complaints along with the specific emo- 
tion by which they are occasioned. Every notion which we cher- 
ish has a peculiar mode of expression in the conditions of the 
body, perhaps healthful, perhaps unwholesome. Every false 
religious belief has its influence in the imagination, and so pro- 
motes unhealth. Thus does mind translate itself into bodily 
tissue. Macbeth in the drama, when he was told that the patient 
with mind diseased and sorrow deeply rooted, is told that medi- 
cal treatment does not meet such cases, but herein the patient 
must minister to himself. He is fully justified when he cries out 
passionately: ‘‘Throw physic to the dogs!’’ Certainly the phy- 
sician who knows not how to eliminate from the imagination a 
rooted sorrow or a morbid impression, has yet to learn the higher 
knowledge of his profession. 

When, for example, the conception has become firmly fixed 
in the imagination of a disorder or the liability to it, the next 
stage is the external manifestation. The prevalence of epidemics 
is largely produced in this way by the distempered fancy of in- 
dividuals. The notion that a particular form of disease is con- 
tagious tends accordingly to its dissemination as a ‘‘scare’’ and 
is acting the part of an enemy of mankind. | 

In the matter of insanity it may not be prudent to speak very 
positively or dogmatically. But as everybody seems to have 
been more or less off the mental balance at some period in life, 
and as common sickness may be regarded as accompanied by ab- 
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normality of the imagination, it may be permissible to add some- 
thing on that subject. It is a characteristic of insanity that some 
disordered fancy prevails which the individual fails to resist. 
Yet, where there is no incurable condition of body, it seems that 
even a lunatic can be treated successfully and enabled to minister 
to himself. There is generally a hallucination, a morbid impulse 
of some kind. The disordered condition itself is the outcome of 
some injury, or of a distempered imagination. The individual 
is beset by the consciousness of wrong in some respect. The 
energy 1s paralyzed by a sense of being powerless, or he is 
aroused by paroxysms of fury, and the functions of the body are 
correspondingly deranged. Every passion or emotion which dis- 
turbs self-control is liable to bring about such a condition. Hence 
the suggestion seems proper, that while care and repose are im- 
peratively necessary to enable the bodily constitution to recu- 
perate, the individual may be set to the working of his own re- 
covery. Let the endeavor be made to raise the sense of dignity 
and also of approbativeness. Let it be impressed upon him that 
by succumbing to trouble, raging with anger or jealousy, wor- 
ring over injury or misfortune, he is making a fool of himself. 
Assure him that he can get the better of his trouble, but that it 
will be through endeavors of his own. 

Kiffort after effort may be put forth, and come far short of 
the desired result, even threatening total discouragement. But 
the analogy and example of King Robert Bruce’s spider suggest 
persevering. Repetition of the effort will tend to concentrate 
the purpose of mind and intensify the energy, till a complete 
self-control shall be attained. Remove the morbid conception 
from the imagination, and encourage every effort in the right 
direction. 

It is not a very wild notion that other maladies are after a 
similar pattern. Worry, itself a kind of insanity, is the source 
of a vast multitude of evils, and should be avoided with greater 
care than an epidemic. The various complaints may differ in 
form and severity, but their proper treatment will accord with 
what has been proposed. The higher principle will control the 
lower, whenever the two are brought into conflict. This reason- 
ing brings us back to the hypothesis of the physician quoted 
before. 

‘‘He said further,’’ says Socrates, ‘‘that the soul is to be 
healed by magic charms; and he explained these charms that 
they were suitable instructions by which self-control is engen- 
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dered. And immediately present as a principle it is easy to trans- 
mit health from the soul, both to the head and the whole body.’’ 

‘‘Determined imagination is the beginning of the highest 
achievements,’’ says Paracelsus. ‘‘ Fixed thought is the means 
to the end. The imagination is inaugurated and perfected 
through faith, for every doubt interrupts the »peration. Faith 
must confirm the operation, for it makes the will steadfast. It 
is because men do not perfectly imagine and believe, that they 
are not certain.’’ 

We have carried the subject beyond our own range of think- 
ing, but it indicates a world of important knowledge ahead of us. 





Our dreams are the sequel of our waking knowledge. The 
visions of the night bear some proportion to the visions of the 
day. Hideous dreams are exaggerations of the sins of the day. 
We see our evil affections embodied in bad physiognomies. On 
the Alps the traveller sometimes beholds his own shadow mag- 
nified to a giant, so that every gesture of his hand is terrific. 
‘*My children,’’ said an old man to his boys scared by a figure in 
the dark entry, ‘‘my children, you will never see anything worse 
than yourselves.’’ As in dreams, so in the searcely less fluid 
events of the world every man sees himself in colossal, without 
knowing that it is himself. The good, compared to the evil which 
he sees, is as his own good to his own evil. Every quality of his 
mind is magnified in some one acquaintance, and every emotion 
of his heart in some one. He is like a quincunx of trees, which 
counts five,—east, west, north, or south; or an initial, medial, 
' and terminal acrostic. And why not? He cleaves to one person 
and avoids another, according to their likeness or unlikeness to 
himself, truly seeking himself in his associates and moreover in 
his trade and habits and gestures and meats and drinks, and 
comes at last to be faithfully represented by every view you 
take of his circumstances. 

—Kimerson, Spiritual Laws. 


THE INNER LIFE AND THE TAO-TEH-KING. 
By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 
VI. 


WILL now give an account of Laotzse and his book. I will 
| first tell the little that is known about him, personally, and 

then I will examine the character of the historic period in 

which he lived, and it shall be seen what a remarkable man 
he was. Finally I will give a summary of his book. He was of 
« good family, possibly of royal descent, and born 604 B. C. in 
Ku, a hamlet in Tsu in Honan. Very little is known about him, 
but we know that he was librarian or custodian of the archives 
of Cho, a city in south-western China. He was called by many 
names, such as ‘‘the old philosopher,’’ because, according to 
tradition he was white haired like an old man, when he was born. 
Tradition also tells that he was 80 years old when born, having 
been all that time is his mother’s womb. He is also ealled ‘‘the 
ancient prince,’’ ‘‘the old child,’’ which means ‘‘he who even as 
an old man remains child-like ;’’ he was also called ‘‘the greatly 
eminent ancient master.’’ After his death, the title of Tan was 
conferred upon him. Tan means ‘‘master’’ and is the same as 
the title ‘‘Christ’’ given Jesus, and ‘‘ Buddha’’ given to Sakya- 
Muni. As we now say ‘‘Jesus, the Christ,’’ so Taoists say Lao- 
Tan: Lao, the master. Much has been fabled about his connec- 
tion with Babylonian and Chaldean history, but no historie au- 
thority exists for any of those speculations. 

I. want here in the name of justice to all of the ancient 
prophets and teachers to protest against the modern scholars’ 
theory of borrowing. It has become the custom among scholars 
to search for plagiarism everywhere among the ancients, deny- 
ing the old wisdom-teachers any originality. In this country 
among the half studied it is common to hear that all teachings 
are derived from India. It is about as intelligent as to say that 
our civilization is derived from the Hottentots or from some 
African negro. The natural question, therefore, is: where did 
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all this wisdom which it is claimed was stolen from somebody 
else—where did it originate? Who originated it? Our wise- 
acres never ask themselves this question! The truth about the 
ancient wisdom, as about wisdom today, is this: the human mind 
and heart are everywhere and always were capable of originat- 
ing it for themselves without teaching or impulse from another. 
All ancient wisdom has originated spontaneously, and that is 
the explanation of its origin. 

If you, my reader, would live truly and not lose yourself in 
all kinds of distractions, you could equal or transcend Laotzse, 
Buddha, and all the great teachers, and you could do that with- 
out any teacher. All you need to do is ‘‘to be as you are,’’ like 
those most ancient Chinese the Tao-Teh-King speaks of, said: 
‘“We are what we are,’’ and who did not know who ruled them 
nor cared. Yes, that is all that is needed! 

That Laotzse was a genuine theosophic mystic and not a 
copyist appears from his book, the Tao-Teh-King. In the 20th 
chapter he makes the following confession, the only known per- 
sonal statement we have: ‘‘The multitude of men are happy, 
so happy, as though they were celebrating a great feast. They 
behave as though it were springtime and they were ascending 
a high tower. I alone remain quiet, alas! like one who expects 
nothing of the future. I am like a baby who cannot yet smile. 
Forlorn | am; oh so forlorn! It appears that I have no place 
where | may finda home. The multitude of men all have plenty 
and I alone am empty. Alas! I must be foolish? Ignorant I 
am; oh so ignorant! Common people are bright, so bright. I 
alone am dull. Common people are smart; oh, so smart. I 
alone am confused; oh so confused! Desolate I am, alas! like 
the sea. Adrift, alas! one who has no place where to stay. The 
multitude of men all possess usefulness. I alone am awkward, 
and a rustic, too. I alone differ from others; but I reverence 
the Mother.’’ This is the description of a man on the Path and 
also his groans, but there is no bitterness in them. It is the 
lamentation of a man who has moments when he is very un- 
happy because he feels the world’s indifference to its own wel- 
fare and feels his solitary position and longs for a company he 
cannot find. As a sage, he is homeless and feels it when others 
rejoice around him. By the way, this condition of homeless- 
ness, this being a man without a country and a home, is one that . 
comes with various degrees of force to all who are on the Path; 
you may hear them moan, but vou never hear a ery of bitterness, 
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or anger, or regret. Do not consider such lamentations to be 
signs of weakness. It cannot be avoided; it must be endured 
and the rewards are sure. The time will come when we no more 
crave for sympathy. You have read about this in ‘‘The Voice 
of the Silence.’’ Cheer up, fellow sufferer. Paul was a 
fool for Christ’s sake. Laotzse was a fool for the sake of Tao! 
And his lamentations are exclamations in moments of loneliness, 
moments that even the wisest and the most self-centered people 
have. At the same time, as they are cries of suffering they are 
also witnesses to his greatness. No mean man, no mere hypo- 
crite would or could so frankly characterize himself that way. 

Laotzse’s Theosophy centers around the two words Tao 
and ‘Teh and his book is called Tao-Teh-King, which means, the 
Book about Tao and Teh. What these two words mean, | shall, 
in this and in subsequent chapters explain, and you shall find, I 
trust, an incentive in them to dive deeper into the mysteries 
which they reveal. 

Personally, Laotzse is the center of his book and also the 
beginning of a radically new development of the human mind 
and heart. It is not easy nor necessary now at the beginning of 
our study to define fully what the mental and moral state of 
China was just before Laotzse. You will see that easier when 
you shall have become familiar with the book itself. I will 
therefore omit such definition and description for the present. 
But it is possible to indicate what the historic appearance of 
Laotzse means by comparing him and his appearance to some 
contemporary and later movements in history. I will try to do 
that. 

Laotzse was born 604 B. C., or at the time when Rome was 
just built and in early childhood, and not yet of any universal 
value or significance. Nearly two hundred years later than 
Laotzse, Greece began in her way to talk about the same prob- 
lems which Laotzse already so long before had fully stated, and 
moreover introduced into life, in a most vigorous way and by 
great disciples. By comparing him and his work with Greece 
and Rome in point of time you see how the new cycle, which he 
and they represent, begins with him as a sunrise and ends with 
them as a sunset. 

And here are some other facts to prove the same point. As 
Laotzse is chief among Turanian people, so is, at this time, 
Babylonian chief among the Semitic people, and typified by Ne- 
buchadnezzar. At this time he had subjugated Judea, destroyed 
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Jerusalem and awed Egypt. Nineveh was razed to the ground 
the year before Laotzse was born and three years later Daniel 
was ennobled for his interpretation of dreams. [Ezekiel saw 
allegorical visions. In India, a little later, Sakya-Muni, the 
Buddha, began to preach the true doctrine of freedom and right 
knowledge. 

In other words, on a limited space on the face of the earth, 
reaching a few degrees north and south and stretching from the 
western part of China towards the Mediterranean sea, a pecu- 
liar awakening and revelation took place. The space may be in- 
scribed in a geometrical figure of a parallelogram of a few de- 
grees north to south and a few more east to west. (See Dia- 
gram.) One might imagine a great temple erected upon that 
parallelogram with its entrance in the east, represented by 
Laotzse, and its altar in the west, represented by the New Age, 
which is upon us. Its southern wall would be represented by 
Buddha and the Gita and the northern by Jesus. Such a design 
and idea is not so fanciful as some might think. It is a fact 
that Laotzse, the Gita, Buddha and Jesus, and let me add to 
them the New Age: these four represent the essentials of the 
Great Cycle we live in. Their ideas, their historical sequence 
and the power they have exerted, all confirm the conception. 
Historically, it is easy to verify what I say, namely, that there 
is not a single wisdom idea to be found among us which was 
not born then; nor is there a single religious idea, that we today 
characterize as of eternal value, which was not born within that 
parallelogram I have drawn. We of today are simply the in- 
heritors!—and what have we done with our patrimony? Have 
we invested it to get its full power in current value? I think 
not! I believe there is much in the teachings and life of those 
four, Laotzse, the Gita, Buddha and Jesus, that we have not 
yet discovered. I hope the New Age will discover it. 

The parallelogram, I have drawn, and the ideas I connect 
_with it, point to the ideas mentioned in a former chapter on 
templum. I believe the templum of our cycle stands in the 
heavens above that earthly space. Do you understand me? I 
think it worth while for you to study these suggestions; they are 
not only occult, but they are historical, too, and everyone of you 
is historically affected by these sages and the movements that 
sprang from them. Everywhere else outside that parallelogram 
on the face of the earth, where man lived, he existed upon rem- 
nants of other civilizations, if civilizations they can be called; 
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civilizations radically defective, when compared to the new forms 
that came in. Such historic facts must not be overlooked or 
thought of as of no or little value. On the contrary, they are 
of the greatest value. 

Some one will now ask about the value and significance of 
India and all its marvelous religions, thinking perhaps that | 
misjudge India’s position. They will want to know how these 
are related to Laotzse, to Greece, and to the mighty Semitic 
force of the days I speak about. I can answer those questions 
easily. India and all its religions and customs lie on an anterior 
plane of development. India, or Brahminism, was not human 
as the human is represented by Laotzse; it is and was godly; 
man is and was of no significance; the gods are and were all and 
everything. But with the other peoples, man is born as Man 
and his significance in the world economy is established. That 
is the difference. Brahminism knows of no sage who is active in 
the world and desirous of raising the world. Buddha and the 
Gita are the ones who first see and establish the basis for free- 
dom. Brahminism knows of no such struggle as that which 
took place among the Semites, the object of which was the estab- 
lishment of a Kingdom of God, the One, among men. Brahmin- 
ism was priest-craft, and fought for its own glory and the glory 
of its gods. Brahminism knows of no such mental boldness and 
revolutionary ideas as those which lie in the Socratic dictum: 
‘*Man is the measure of all things.”’ 

It is easy then to see the radical difference between Laotzse, 
the Semites and Buddha on one side, and, Brahminism on the 
other; and, it must be acknowledged that the progressive ideas 
are with the former. As for the Bhagavad-Gita, it is not a brah- 
minical product in the sense, I have given Brahminism. Its 
ideas belong to the very period I am defining and for which | 
claim so much. An historic and a comparative study will show 
that. 

As for other factors, which I have not counted in, I may 
anticipate questions about Zoroaster and the Fire worshipers, 
which plainly lie within the territory I mention. My answer is 
simply this: I poimt to the fact that they have vanished. KEx- 
cellent and wonderful teachers they were, but the eternal, the 
upbuilding element, was not in their doctrine. Zoroastrian doc- 
trine was mainly an ethical philosophical doctrine of the per- 
petual fight of good and evil, a dualism that contains no redemp- 
tion, like that offered by Laotzse, Buddha, the Gita and Jesus. 
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As for the Hebrews, they are the progenitors of Jesus, the 
last prophet and Master-Mystice. For the rest, their glory lies 
with all the other Semites, by whatever name they be mentioned, 
all of which were the staidard bearers of belief in the One. At 
the time of Laotzse they were sadly degenerate, but had aready 
established the work they had to do. I do not think there are 
any other interrogations that I need anticipate and answer. 

You are now acquainted with something about the character 
of the time in which Laotzse appears and you ean see the mo- 
mentous importance of his appearance. It was, as I called it, a 
revelation, a beginning of a new historic cycle, and, I repeat 
what | said before, we are still in it. 

| shall now make some comparisons between Laotzse, the 
Gita, Buddha and Jesus and their systems of religion, not as 
they exist in the world today, but the religions such as these 
masters taught it and instructed their disciples in it. 

Laotzse’s system is summarized best as a system or doctrine 
of Wisdom and Virtue. That definition wil! be and is accepted 
by all students of the book, the Tao-Teh-King. Buddha’s one 
object was to emancipate mankind from sin, sorrow and death, 
and to teach the doctrine of right knowledge and right living. 
Jesus boldly bid his disciples: ‘‘Follow me and love one an- 
pther.’’ He was the first and so far the only founder of a re- 
ligion whose doctrine was personal. Another comparison. 
Laotzse was not missionary in any sense, but rather the formu- 
lator and teacher for others, who became propagandists. The 
Gita is clearly a Krishna-Logos doctrine and the law of Union 
of self with Self by the fulfilling of one’s duty. The Gita is full 
of intense activity, even war. It is a gospel for struggling man. 
[t is a character builder, not a book for home-reading. Buddha 
was missionary in so far as he preached the doctrine; but he 
was not an organizer. His followers organized the brother- 
hoods, not he. Jesus was both a preacher and an organizer of 
brotherhoods and made His own person the center. 

Now, if I leave out of consideration the personalities of the 
three sages, Laotzse, Buddha and Jesus and also the historie 
systems that have sprung from them, and have regard to the 
character of their teachings only, then the result is, that there is 
a gradual development from the universal in Laotzse to the 
Individual and Personal in Jesus. And such development means 
psychologically that we begin by learning and end by becoming 
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realizations of that which we originally learned. And that too 
is the sum total of the Gita. 

If I now take the final step and seek a comparison between 
these four and the fifth degree—I mentioned before and called 
the New Age—what then is the result? It is this, that these 
four are found to be preparatory to a final transcending condi- 
tion in which we may be lifted in to a higher wisdom, and an 
interior union: into God-Wisdom or Theo-Sophia. They are 
our saviors from the lower to the higher. 

Summarizing what I have said, the result is a clear view of 
the essential steps upon the Path, (1) Instruction in Being, Wis- 
dom and Virtue; this degree is represented by Laotzse; (2) a 
vigorous attempt upon the attainment of freedom; this degree is 
represented by Buddha; (3) a personal realization of freedom; 
this degree is represented by the Gita and Jesus; (4) an identi- 
fication of the traveller with the Path and his transcending into 
God-Wisdom or Theosophy; this degree is represented by the 
New Age. 

I have claimed for Laotzse what a follower of Confucius will 
deny. I have claimed first place for him in China because he is 
the one who carries over into the New Age that begins with him, 
the contents, the inner value, the kernel of all the wisdom the 
previous ages had acquired, and, he is also the one who com- 
municates to the New Age of China that begins with him, the 
virtue, or, the right principles of conduct, which the previous 
ages had discovered. Confucius did no more than formulate 
ancient ceremonies, the most external of all forms of life. 
Moreover, this ceremonialism has been the bane of China. 

In view of these facts, I have a right to claim that Laotzse 
is the regenerator and the true transition from the prehistoric 
times to the historic in China. 

There may have been Taoism before Laotzse, that is to say, 
similar ideas may have existed, and, no doubt they did, but that, 
does not warrant anyone in saying, that Laotzse stole them. 
Such ideas as those of Tao and Teh always exist; they are part 
of the constitution of the universe. They have been discovered 
time and again, but each time revealed in a different way suit- 
able to the age that discovered them. Laotzse discovered them 
for his age and the subsequent times and interpreted them for 
the Chinese, and, for us in a new and fresh form. You may dis- 
cover them and interpret them anew. Thousands of years hence 
somebody else will again discover them and interpret them. 
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All these discoverers are benefactors, and original, not plagiar- 
ists. Ina similar way, the eternal ideas of Buddha’s preaching, 
those of the Gita and those of Jesus existed, before they ap- 
peared in that form which Buddha, Vyassa or Jesus gave them. 
These prophets and teachers discovered them for their ages and 
for us. They are couched in forms that still harmonize with 
the constitution of our minds. 

A word or two about Taoism after Laotzse. Taoism as a 
system and in relation to Laotzse, is much like Christianity in its 
relation to Jesus: in both cases is the founder ignored, his teach- 
ings shamefully perverted and a priestly system substituted for 
the founder’s benevolent and sublime ideas. Taoism has tem- 
ples and a pope. It is full of spiritism, superstitions and pre- 
tenses. It is a mixture of alchemy, polytheism and yoga prac- 
tices. It is degeneration and disgrace. But there are Taoists 
outside these forms, just as there are a few friends of Jesus out- 
side the Churches. 

There are many translations extant of the Tao-Teh-King. 
They differ widely both as to sense and value. The cause of all 
the different renderings of various passages is easily seen. The 
translators pursuing their scholastic methods and applying the 
grammatical rules of Indo-European languages could never hit 
upon the right symbolical meaning of the Chinese characters, 
which are symbols of ideas and not verbal representations of 
words. Unless the Chinese characters are interpreted, both as 
to sound and to ideographic form, they never can be rightly 
understood. I will give you a couple of illustrations. A Jap- 
anese, now studying at Columbia University, has told me that 
ialse intonation caused a missionary to say to his pupils: ‘‘Go 
to hell,’’ when he wanted to say: ‘‘Go home.’’ Another mission- 
ary attempted to teach his pupil’s the Lord’s Prayer and made a 
fatal mistake in the very beginning of that prayer. He wanted 
to say ‘‘Our Father,’’ but he did say ‘‘Fat pig.’’ In the texts 
1 shall use, I have avoided the scholastic and distorted transla- 
tions, where the ideographic interpretation was the obvious one. 
Hence I claim that I have been able to detect many a mystic 
sense, and, been able to harmonize many expressions, thereby 
caining an insight into the Tao-Teh-King hitherto unknown. I 
have been engaged with the Tao-Teh-King since 1877, or for 32 
years, and my interest in the book is ever increasing. I place it 
very high among the treasures that have come to us from the 
Kast. 
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The book is not only full of mystic lore, but also thoroughly 
practical. In fact, it is a hand book in the ‘‘Conduct of Life.’’ 
[t is a life book, not dry philosophy or metaphysics remote from 
the problems of life. If aman had no other guide for his spir- 
itual conduct, he would not be the loser, on the contrary, his 
struggles for light on the Path would be easy, because the book 
is simplicity itself. 

in regard to the many disputes about translation oi certain 
terms and all the fuss those translators have made, I wil! quote a 
recent translator and commentator (C. Spurgeon Medhust) who 
makes the following note appropriately to chapter 2: ‘‘A lotus 
pond will serve as an illustration of the difference between the 
holy sages and the younger members of the race. Covered 
with broad green leaves and brilliant blooms, it irresistibly at- 
tracts child-souls. They wade into the water, sink in the slime, 
and desperately struggle for the fragile petals; but the sages, 
their elder brethren, remain quietly on the bank, always alert to 
aid any who requires assistance, content to admire, content to 
enjoy without desiring to possess; yet actually owning the flow- 
ers more truly than the struggling crowd in the slimy pond. We 
are feeblest when we are grasping.’’ The child-souls are the 
noisy and ignorant translators who ‘‘know all about it,’’ vet 
never even know the A B C of the Inner Life. 

Let me for a moment drop the thread of my subject and ask 
you to notice these words of the quotation just read: ‘‘The sage 
is content to enjoy, without desiring to possess.’’ What sorrow 
we do bring upon ourselves when we rudely rush in, into ‘‘the 
garden of the gods’’ to pluck flowers, which we vainly think we 
own, because we have torn them off. In how many ways is that 
done? Hereafter try to enjoy beauty without possessing it! 

1 shall now attempt to give you a summary of the doctrines 
of the book, but I shall leave the word Tao untranslated for the 
present, because the word means so much and I shall devote 
several chapters to it. But that some image may stand now 
. before your mind, I will say that the word means both Nature, 
Logos, the Word and Reason, and also the Way, the Truth and 
the Life; it may also be translated both Deity and God. Keep 
these meanings in mind and you may profit by the following, 
which is a general summary of the Tao-Teh-King, leaving the 
word Tao untranslated. 

Tao existed as a perfect, but incomprehensible Being, be- 
fore heaven and earth were; is immaterial and immeasurable, 
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invisible and inaudible; is mysterious, yet manifest, without 
shape or form; is supersensuous and hidden from our eyes; is 
incapable of being named or defined; and the book says, ‘‘One 
needs not to peep through his window to see Tao, Tao is not 
there. The farther one goes away from himself the less he 
knows.’’ ‘T'ao is in ourselves first of all. This then is Tao as 
unmanifested. But Tao is also manifested. Hear: ‘‘Tao is 
the external foundation of all things; is the universal progenitor 
of all beings and only capable of being named by means of the 
works. But he who would gain a knoweldge of T'ao’s nature 
and attributes must first set himself free from all earthly de- 
sires. Unless he can do that, he shall not be able to penetrate 
the material veil which interposes between him and Tao. ‘Tao 
is only revealed to those who are free from desires. He who 
regulates his actions by Tao will become one with Tao. ‘Tao is 
the source from which all things come into existence—and to 
which all things return—and Tao is the means through whom 
this takes place. Tao being eternal and absolutely free, has no 
wants or desires, is eternally at rest but never idle, does not 
grow old, is omnipresent, immutable and self-determined, loves 
all things and does not act as a ruler. Because Tao creates, pre- 
serves, nourishes and protects all things, Tao is glorified for this 
beneficence and held in high honor.’’ You notice that all this is 
about Being and Not-Being; the profoundest subject we can dis- 
cuss. ‘Tao is both the beyond and also the present. Again, Tao 
is the foundation of the highest morality. Tao alone bestows 
and makes perfect, gives peace and is the universal refuge, the 
good man’s treasure, the bad man’s deliverer and the pardoner 
of guilt. Here again, is Tao in a new aspect; in the aspect of 
the moral power in the world, or as the judge and savior. 

Is not all this glorious? Do you wonder that my interest in 
the book is ever increasing. Surely you will wish to hear more 
about this book and its messages on Teh or Virtue. Teh, or 
conduct, or virtue, is the exemplification of Tao, the realization 
of Tao, Tao brought into life. 

I will now supplement this description, which is put together 
from accurately translated sentences from the Tao-Teh-King, 
by another general description of Tao drawn from Laotzse’s 
famous disciple Kwang-zse. It is in the form of an instruction 
given by a teacher. It is a most practical instruction and Tao is 
defined in relation to immortality and the endless life. TI shall 
say something about it after having read the instructions. 
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‘*Come and I will tell you about the perfect Tao. Its essence is 
surrounded with the deepest obscurity; its highest reach is in 
darkness and silence. There is nothing to be seen, nothing to be 
heard. When it holds the spirit in its arms in stillness, then 
the bodily form will of itself become correct. You must be still, 
you must be pure; not subjecting your body to toil; not agitating 
your vital forces, then you may live long. When your eyes see 
nothing, your ears hear nothing, and your mind knows nothing, 
your spirit will keep your body, and the body will live long. 
Watch over that which is within you, shut up the avenues that 
connect you with that which is external; much knowledge is per- 
nicious. I will proceed with you to the summit of the ‘Great 
Light’ where we come to the bright and expanding (element) ; 
I will enter with you the gate of the dark and depressing ele- 
ment. There heaven and earth have their controllers; there the 
Yin and Yang have their repositories. Watch over and keep 
your body, and all things will of themselves give it vigor. I 
maintain the (original) unity (of these elements). In this way 
I have cultivated myself for 1,200 years and my bodily form 
knows no decay.’’ [The translation is Legge’s in ‘‘Sacred 
Books of the East.’’| 

Evidently Tao is here transcribed as immortality and the 
endless life, but you must not forget that this is not from the 
Tao-Teh-King, but a product of Taozseism or the schools that 
founded their teachings upon the Tao-Teh-King. However, the 
Taozeists deducted this teaching of longevity from the master’s 
book, hence it may well be considered to be in it. Now, I will 
attempt to explain some points of this ‘‘instruction,’’ which may 
have been clear to the Chinese pupil of that day, but certainly is 
not to us of today. 

In the first place, the teacher takes the pupil to ‘‘the deepest 
obseurity,’’ to ‘‘darkness and silence.’’ That means he takes 
the disciple beyond himself, beyond the world of time and space, 
and, that beyond is always described for obvious reasons in 
_ negative terms, such as the ‘‘deepest obscurity,’’ ‘‘darkness and 
silence.’’. And literally, of course, there is nothing to be seen 
nor heard, because the state is beyond the senses, such senses 
as those which make seeing and hearing. Coming into that high 
state, ‘‘the spirit lies in the arms of stillness ;’’ a poetic expres- 
sion for the fact, that the spirit now is there where there is 
stillness, because no motion or change of any kind takes place 
nor can take place, simply because it is the immovable world, the 
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primal world, the world that is perfect rest in itself, but from 
which all motion proceeds. In former chapters I have defined 
this world and its conditions in detail. 

After stating this, the teacher admonishes the pupil to be 
still and pure; that is an important injunction. He who is still 
is the powerful one; and he only because, in stillness the inherent 
power is not fretted away; we are self-controlled and that is 
power. ‘The pupil is also admonished to be pure, that is, he is to 
be sincere or simple. The meaning of simplicity I developed 
in the fourth and fifth chapters of this course. If the pupil is 
pure, or, which is the same, single minded, he is, as a matter of 
course, in stillness. Stillness is not possible without purity, 
and, on the other hand, stillness produces purity. No man is 
strong unless he is pure, and no one can be pure without being 
strong. The two qualities condition one another. 

Next, the teacher says to his disciple under those conditions 
just described, ‘‘ your spirit will keep your body”’ and ‘‘the body 
will live long.’’ In other words, the teacher has shown the pupil 
how to manage to live long. Is that an object in itself: to live 
long? Nay, certainly not! The only justifiable reason for liv- 
ing long is to be of use to ourselves and to others. For no other 
reason should we wish to live long. 

What do I mean by being of use to ourselves? I mean, that 
we should wish to live long in order to recover all the results we 
have attained in former lives; results which now lie more or less 
dormant in most people. Unless those results are recovered by 
an awakening, our present incarnation goes for nought or may 
even be a hindrance to us. By being of use to ourselves I mean 
then: (1) That we awaken. (2) That we recover our buried 
treasures of spiritual life. (3) That we proceed further on the 
Path. As a matter of course, we cannot proceed unless we have 
something to travel on, and that which we travel on is our past. 
The teacher speaks of this last point, when he says to the dis- 
ciple: ‘‘I will proceed with you to the summit of the ‘Great 
Light.’ ’’ 

And, finally, the teacher repeats his injunction, ‘‘ Watch 
over and keep your body, and all things will of themselves give 
it vigor.’’ Ineed not now stop to speak on this final admonition. 
In the third chapter, I spoke extensively on a national treatment 
of the senses, ‘‘the flesh,’’ so ealled. All that which I then said 
openly or more or less veiled relates to this subject now brought 
up. 
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We will now return to the subject in hand and will let 
Laotzse himself speak. The master himself has said something 
equally as startling and, of course, something that is utterly in- 
comprehensible to people who are ignorant of the occult powers 
which Tao gives. Laotzse in the 50th chapter writes: ‘‘I have 
heard it said that a man who is good at taking care of his life 
may travel over the country without meeting a rhinoceros or a 
tiger, and may enter an armed host without fearing their steel. 
The rhinoceros finds in him no place to insert his horn; the tiger 
finds no place to fix his claw; the weapon finds no place to receive 
its blade. And why is this? It is because he is beyond the 
reach of death.’’ 

I have no time to tell you all the silly things that have been 
said by the ignorant about this. You yourself will understand 
that the pure and good are always protected, and, that one be- 
comes immortal when all desires are killed. Normally the sage 
escapes the wild animal because he is in truth and they are not; 
their ferocity and thirst for blood is not truth. And because the 
sage is good, or partakes of God, the evil cannot touch him; evil 
has no real power. It is as Kwang-zse said: ‘‘The sage is a 
spiritual being. If the ocean were boiling he would not feel hot. 
If all the rivers were frozen hard, he would not feel cold.’’ 

The mystery is further explained by Su Cheh who says: 
‘‘Nature knows neither life nor death. Its going forth we eall life, 
and its coming in we call death.’’ The sage belongs neither to 
those who pursue the path of life, nor to those who pursue the 
path of death, he is beyond life and death and therefore invul- 
nerable; cannot be touched by death. 

All this was about Tao. I shall not say anything about Teh. 
I have already summarized Teh in two former chapters in which 
I described it as ‘‘Simplicity’’ and the ‘‘Sage.’’ I shall, how- 
ever, come back to it as we proceed. 

I will tell you in the words of Goethe what to do with this 


book. Once through the forest 


Alone I went; 
'To seek for nothing 
My thoughts were bent. 


I saw 1’ the shadow 
A flower stand there ; 
As stars it glisten’d, 
As eyes ’twas fair. 
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I sought to pluck it,— 
It gently said: 

‘‘Shall I be gather’d 
Only to fade?’’ 


With all its roots 

[ dug it with care, 
And took it home 

To my garden fair. 


In silent corner 
Soon it was set; 
There grows it ever, 
There blooms it yet. 


This is what you shall do. Take it home and plant it again, 
it will then flower forever. To pluck it off as an ornament about 
which you may prate and pride yourself is only killing it. Only 
too many treat the books, the ancients left us, that way. They 
are to them merely like flowers in the buttonhole. In the second 
chapter I spoke of a young student who wished to add one more 
item to her study and chose the Inner Life to be that study, and, 
while she was looking out of the window, her teacher vanished. 
I want you to take warning from that story, too. Merely to 
study the Tao-Teh-King as one of several other studies will not 
be any more either than a flower in the buttonhole that soon 
fades. Nay, you must transplant this book into your own home, 
into your heart, root and all, and, to do that you must go out into 
the Open to learn how nature works. This book is not merely a 
book as thousand others. It looks like a book. We eall it a 
book from its appearance just as we call flowers flowers, because 
we have become accustomed to do so. We have lost their lan- 
guage and can no more speak to them or hold conversations with 
them about the warmth they feel at their roots, or answer the 
whisperings of their leaves to the winds of morning and even- 
ing, when mother earth changes her garments from light to dark, 
or, when she says her morning prayers to the Sun. And that is 
why we call them flowers and think we have said all that can be 
said to characterize them. Our fairyland is lost. Most people 
have lost what they never really possessed and yet their better 
self followed them always and called. To avoid this catastrophe 
T advise a study and a life according to this book out of doors, 
that is, under the guidance of nature. 
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The book is a series of nature notes; it is nature mysticism. 
It is a song that comes from nature’s heart and not from any 
university. It is nature, or spirit made visible. You may also 
turn the sentence round, and say that the book is spirit showing 
us invisible nature. Both sentences are true and the study may 
be begun either by starting in spirit and ending in nature or 
starting in nature and ending in spirit. If you understand the 
last chapter on ‘‘Simplicity and the Sage,’’ you will do as I have 
done and still do. I study this so called book in the Open. It 
is only in the open that we see spirit and nature to be One. 

Some future day, when you and I shall see a new heaven 
and a new earth, we will be playing the sentences of this book 
on instruments, and its accords will bring us in harmony with 
the root of existence. I am not saying this merely to utter some 
extravagant thought. I have had some experience with Chinese 
thought that warrants my expressions. I shall speak more of 
this in future chapters. Take the book home! 


To be continued. 





It is a natural wish in man to know his fellow-passengers 
in this strange Ship, or Planet, on this strange Life-voyage: 
neither need his curiosity restrict itself to the cabin where he 
himself chances to lodge; but may extend to all accessible de- 
partments of the vessel. In all he will find mysterious beings, 
of Wants and Endeavors like his own; in all he will find Men; 
with these let him comfort and manifoldly instruct himself. 

—Carlyle, Historic Survey of German Poetry. 





“YOU’RE MADE IN THE IMAGE OF GOD.”’’ 
By E. B. Guimp, M.D. 


HERE are two specially objectionable features in the 
| practice of affirming that ‘‘man is made in the likeness 
of God.’’ ‘‘God is perfect, therefore man is perfect.’’ 

The first and most obvious is that the affirmation 

is itself an untruth. Ills and pains are untruth, imperfection 

and limitations of the physical body and to affirm the perfect- 

ness of the body is to affirm that untruth is true. God is infinite. 
The physical man finite, limited, imperfect. 

The second is also obvious. To affirm physical man to be 
a likeness to God is to degrade the greatest ideal of the human 
mind, God, to mere physical form. God is not a form. The 
following will illustrate the last objection. 

A little girl had been taught ‘‘demonstration by affirma- 
tion.’? She visited an uncle, a farmer. The uncle had a pig 
which became ill. He tried various medicines and cures in vain 
efforts to restore the pig to health, and failing, declared the 
pig would die. Little Marjorie said: ‘‘Uncle, I can cure your 
sick pig.’’ ‘‘All right,’’ said Uncle, ‘‘go ahead and cure it.”’ 

Marjorie went and sat by the pig pen, folded her hands, 
closed her eyes and, though moving her lips, did not speak 
audibly. After a little she resumed her play, and later, remem- 
bering the pig, again sat by its pen, folding her hands and 
closing her eyes as before. The next time the farmer saw the 
pig it was better. The following morning it was eating and 
apparently well, as the Uncle told little Marjorie. 

‘‘Yes, I know, Unele,’’ said she, ‘‘I cured the pig.’’ 

‘*How did you cure it?’’ 

‘‘T demonstrated. ’’ 

‘*What did youdo? What did you say? Tell me about it?’’ 

‘‘Why, I sat down and folded my hands and closed my 
eyes and said: ‘ You’re made in the image of God. You’re made 
in the image of God.’ ”’ 

What, then, was the child’s idea of God? 




























“SAVONAROLA”’? OF FLORENCE. 


THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Martyr.—A PortRaITuRE OF 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. W. WILuIAMs. 
Part III. 
(Continued from page 276.) 


F'LORENCE’s New CONSTITUTION. 


cited against the signory on account of its incapacity 

and dilatory procedure and the people were becoming 

like sheep without a shepherd, ignorant what course 
they should take, Savonarola in the course of the most 
famous of his vublic orations, exclaimed: ‘‘The best 
form of government suited to our needs is that whose 
ministers shall be elected by and made responsible for the right 
discharge of the functions of office to the people. Woe unto thee, 
Oh, Florence, if thou choosest a head to dominate and oppress 
all the rest. My fellow citizens, ye know I have always refrained 
from touching on state affairs, nor would I do so at this present 
did I not deem it necessary for the preservation and saving of 
the state. The words I speak are not mine own. I am only a 
voice crying in the wilderness unto you. Purify your minds and 
hearts, give heed to the common good, forgetful of private and 
_ selfish interests, and if you reform the city to this intent, it will 
acquire greater glory than in all past times. In this wise, Oh 
people of Florence, ye shall begin the reformation of all Italy 
and spread your wings over the earth and bear reform to other 
nations. Hence, when ye shall have purified your hearts, recti- 
fied your views, condemned and put away out of your midst, 
gambling, sensuality and wrongdoing, then set to work and frame 
your own system of government by first making a rough draft 


() another occasion, when public feeling began to be ex- 
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of it and then proceeding to details and amendments. Let your 
first draft be conceived in such wise that no man may receive 
any benefit save by the will of the whole people, who must have 
the sole right of electing magistrates and state officials. The 
form of government best adapted to this city would be a consti- 
tution of a senate or grand Council on the Venetian plan. Think 
it no shame to imitate the Venetian republic. You have seen 
how, since it has been established, Venice has become strong and 
increased in prosperity since it is altogether free from those 
factions and dissensions that have proved disastrous and ruinous 
to Florence and therefore we may conclude that it exists by 
divine will.’’ 

These remarks made a deep impression upon the public 
mind and gave rise to a general demand that the existing signory 
should cease its discussions and disputations and proceed to 
draw up a constitution similar to that of Venice, as Savonarola 
had suggested. Delighted with the proposition, the citizens 
paraded the streets and thronged round about the Palace of 
Justice, shouting for the formation first of a Grand Council, the 
members of which should be elected by a public ballot. Thereon 
the councillors appointed to guard public interests on the expul- 
sion of the Medici, resigned their offices and called a general 
meeting to be held in the vast cathedral that they might further 
learn and become instructed on matters so important, compli- 
cated and fraught with consequences either for the weal or woe 
of Florence. 

With feelings of great inward emotion, Savonarola again 
mounted the pulpit, the eyes of the vast audience being centered 
upon him as it waited to listen to his counsels which in the past 
had proved so wise and effectual for their happiness and welfare 
and delivery from danger. In a few introductory words he 
reminded them that what he had predicted had come to pass, 
that all had happened unto them as he had announced. He had 
done and said what he had been commanded, and it remained 
now for them to decide what their future should be. It was not 
for him to dictate, but to counsel and advise. There now begins, 
he said, a new era for Florence. It lies in your own hands and 
your fate will be as you choose, to make her great, noble, strong, 
or, weak, torn asunder by factions and internal dissensions, 
abject, unhappy under an oppressive servitude worse than 
before. By this time you have learned to know by what arts 
freedom is filched and liberty repressed, as also those by which 
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it is regained and preserved, and that moral corruption, sensual 
pleasures and pastimes have often reduced your city to misery. 
Exercise, then, your judgment, gather the fruit of experience 
out of misfortune and so use your power that freedom hence- 
forward may not be the privilege of the few for the oppression 
of the many, but an universal benefit, the patrimony of all citi- 
zens whose age and worth entitle them to possess it. Assemble 
therefore yourselves under the captains of the sixteen city wards 
and let each of them propose a form of electoral procedure; 
apd out of them let the chief captain select four and present 
them to the signory, who, after earnest engaging in prayer, shall 
choose the best of them; and whichsoever shall thus be chosen, 
rest assured it will be the result of divine direction from on 
high. Let there also be a revision of the taxes which have 
pressed so heavily upon your poor and needy brethren. Let all 
important posts be filled by men known for their integrity of 
character and purpose, leaving the minor offices to be drawn 
by lot, so that every citizen, by his upright manner of living 
and the wise discharge of his duties may be able to take his 
share in the government. 

These ideas at once caught on and were embraced by all 
classes. Steps were forthwith taken for their realization and 
embodiment in legal form. On the appointed day and before 
proceeding to the election of captains in the first instance, all 
the leading magnates and chief men of the city, with trades- 
people, artisans, rich and poor, all alike again crowded into 
the cathedral to listen to a few final instructions from the lips 
of their loving and beloved guide, counsellor and friend. As he 
stood up before them and began to address them at a moment 
so important in the history of Florence, and, speaking as he 
alone could speak to them, not in the excited tones and wild 
gestures of the political demagogue, but in words of light and 
wisdom, they all felt entering into them that mysterious, invis- 
ible yet conscious divine something that then made them all akin, 
which, though ofttimes unnoticed and unthought of in the din 
and excitement of daily life, in the weary struggle for better 
conditions of existence, in the constant attrition of opposing 
interests and the wild chase and pursuit after pleasure and 
happiness, which if ever obtained prove ofttimes corrupting, 
defiling and unsatisfying, is silently yet effectually working and 
operating great and wondrous changes in the hearts, the minds 
and natures of earth’s unnumbered millions of children, slowly 
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yet surely preparing and qualifying them, though unconscious 
of it, to walk by the same rule and mind the same things, so 
that all nations, kindreds, peoples and tribes may ultimately 
become united and enrolled in one great universal Conpaternity, 
and form a vast world embracing Republic of souls; their only 
law, the principle of love and the expression of their religion 
and worship, peace and good will to everyone. 


‘*WLORENCE, Happy IN HER REPUBLICAN FREEDOM AND LIBERTY.”’ 


Impressed with the ideas and injunctions of Savonarola, 
the citizens proceeded to the election, and in a short time a con- 
stitution on the lines suggested and laid down by him was drawn 
up, confirmed and ratified by popular assent. By it the legisla- 
tive and executive power and authority were invested in a Great 
Council to which none under twenty-nine were eligible for elec- 
tion. Another smaller body, composed of citizens not under 
forty years of age, called the Ottanta, or The Eighty, was 
appointed to form a kind of second Chamber or Senate, whilst 
the signory, who bore office but two months at a time, was 
retained as the apex of all. Under this new regime, the Signory 
proposed, the Ottanta discussed, the Great Council, or House 
of Representatives, voted only in silence. A court of appeal 
against the decisions of the judicial magistrates was also formed; 
likewise Monte di Pieta for the relief of the poor and defending 
them from the exactions of usurers, whose exorbitant rates of 
interest of 33 1-3 per cent had proved so burdensome and heavy 
upon all classes alike. 

These enactments were put at once into practice as soon as 
the state representatives, after their election, commenced their 
legislative duties. As in the history of the Jews, it is recorded 
that the restructure and building of their second temple was 
accomplished in an extraordinary short space of time, because 
‘‘the people had a mind to work,’’ so was it at this time with 
the citizens of Florence, freed and delivered from the old, bad 
tyranny of the past. They bent ali their energies to make their 
new constitution a success and live up to the ideal of that higher 
civic life and spiritual citizenship of which Savonarola had been 
the exponent. Their self-restraint and readiness to comply with 
the provisions of their new form of government soon became 
manifested in the upright discharge of the various official duties 
entrusted to them, and, Florence, under the continued ministra- 
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tions of Savonarola and his wise counsels, entered on a higher 
and happier phase of existence. 

Soon a public conscience began to grow up and develop 
itself, a standard of popular morality formed, the violation and 
infringement of which was instantly and quickly condemned and 
punished. As time passed on, the city and its public life, so 
Burlamachi asserts, were completely changed. High born ladies 
and nobles ceased displaying their jewels and finery, dressed 
plainly and bore themselves demurely. Licentious young Flor- 
entines were transformed as if by magic into sober and religious 
men, hymns took the place of Lorenzo’s carnival songs. The 
townspeople passed their leisure hours seated quietly in their 
shops reading the Bible or perusing Savonarola’s works. All 
prayed frequently and flocked to the churches, showing the 
reality of their new life by their sympathy and attention to the 
poor and suffering. Most wonderful of all, bankers and trades- 
men were impelled by scruples of conscience to restore all 
ill-gotten gains, amounting to many thousands of florins. All 
men were wonder-struck by this singular and marvelous change, 
and, notwithstanding his shattered health, Savonarola must have 
been deeply rejoiced to see his people living the new and higher 
life. Now indeed he might have died content, but his hour had 
not yet come, for he had yet greater work to do, a yet higher 
mission to accomplish.”’ 

And here ends the role of Savonarola as a statesman and 
lawgiver. It had been taken up under a deep sense of duty 
and concern for the safety and welfare of Florence. Under 
different circumstances of less moment and importance that 
affected not her existence as a state, his loyal devotion to the 
proclamation of the higher and diviner life would have deterred 
him from entering into and dealing with matters of a secular and 
political character and bearing. Discerning, however, impend- 
ing dangers of revolution, of riot and insurrection that threat- 
ened on all sides, and recognizing that the salvation of society 
and continuance of the state could only be secured by a constitu- 
tion based on the principies which with so great eloquence and 
earnestness he had enunciated and expounded, he put aside all 
selfish considerations and thus inaugurated a new era in the 
history of Florence and elaborated for her a new form of repub- 
lican government, which under its beneficent sway and beneficial 
action brought back and restored her ancient liberties and 
freedom from tyrannical and princely dominance and usurp- 
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ation. This he achieved without a single sword drawn from 
its seabbard, a single drop of blood spilt, and without overt 
insurrection or internal dissension. His pulpit was the throne 
from which he swayed the whole of Florence and swayed her 
always for good. Altogether different from the modern poli- 
tician, he made no harangues in the streets or public assembly 
halls and had no seat in the councils of the state, yet was he the 
soul of the whole people and the chief author of every law of the 
new government which when established, then in a spirit of seli- 
abnegation almost without a parallel in the annals of political 
history, descending from the pedestal on which a grateful and 
admiring people had raised him, Savonarola retired and went 
back into the privacy of cloister life and the solitude of his cell, 
there to prepare himself for still higher and nobler work, leav- 
ing as a memorial of his patriotic labors and unselfish career as 
a statesman, only a few lines inscribed on the walls of the Great 
Council Chamber 


Si questo popolar consiglio e certo 
Governo, popol, della tua cittate 
Conservi, che da Dio te state offerto, 

In pace starai semper, in libertate. 


Oh, people! if thou dost preserve and guard this popular 
council, this sure government of thy city which God has vouch- 
safed to thee, in peace and liberty thou shalt always live and 
dwell. 


To be contiiued 





A DREAM OF ATLANTIS—THE LAND OF MU. 
By Atuice Dixon LE PLONGEON. 
(Continued from page 290.) 


One voice within those halls rose high 
And ventured boldly to decry 

In comments droll the ways of those 
Who near him came, their looks and clothes, 
All things would he deride ; 

Not sparing any, high or low, 

His wit poured out a ceaseless flow; 
And none rebuked the favored Chom, 
For here the buffoon was at home ;— 
To mortals ever dear is he 

Who wakens their hilarity ;— 

And scathing truths told he in rimes 
That had the sound of silvery chimes 
For all save those who keenly felt 

The pitiless rebukes he dealt 





Gadeirus stayed beyond his reach 

Avoiding that too caustic speech. 

But both now moved to face the king, 

And to him Chom came whispering,— 
“Not for thy son is she!” 

Between his teeth Gadeirus breathed 

An awful curse; his anger seethed, 
But not a word said he. 


Expectant every eye was turned 

Upon a golden orb that burned 

With ardent glow and gently swayed 
Within an arch where stood arrayed 
In regal pomp the monarch famed 
For virtues, Great and Good surnamed. 
To welcome now their king beloved 
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His happy guests all forward moved, 

Kach eager for a word or glance 

If such might be his pleasant chance. 
And Nalah, too, was here, 

In raiment that the forest elves— 

Had they but drawn anear— 
Might well have envied for themselves 
At fairy queen’s festivity, 

So daintily enchanting she. 


But soon the king himself withdrew 
Beyond the arch, that all might view 
The scene of his betrothal rite, 

For which on this auspicious night 
The favored ones had summoned been, 
To welcome Atlas’ promised queen. 
Alone, three steps he now ascended 
And, while his way he slowly wended, 
The brilliancy of every light 

Was dimmed, as when approaching Night 
Her veil spreads slowly o’er the face 
Of earth, bestowing softer grace. 

So now the hush of twilight gray 

Fell over all and silent lay. 

A moment yet and every gaze 

Was turned with pleasure and amaze. 
Pelopa, there, in radiant white, 
Illumined by a rosy light, 

Was seated by the king, arrayed 

[In splendor rarely thus displayed. 

A golden tripod standing near 

Upheld a basket green and clear 

Of precious jadeite, wrought with art 
Most cunningly in every part. 

Within that basket fruits were seen 
Of flavors choice, but in between 
Were some that fancy would not meet, 
For bitterness lurked in the sweet. 
The quince was such a one, and now, 
In token of their earnest vow, 

Those two, together, one consumed 
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To plight their troth; for love was doomed, 
As mortal never failed to find— 
To have its happiness combined 
With something of the acrid taste 
Misunderstanding might in haste 
Be ready to bestow. 
“lt was Atlas cut the fruit; the fair 
Pelopa gave to him his share— 
Her beauteous face aglow. 
Musicians numbering many a score 
Sweet melodies began to pour 
Upon the perfumed air— 
From harp, cithara, tambourine— 
Whose pleasing harmonies might wean 
All minds from saddening care. 
‘Lue double pipes, soft flutes, and bells, 
Attuned to weave their magic spells 
Within that most enchanting place 
Adorned by art and nature’s grace. 
The treasures that the earth could yield 
From mines profound and flowering field; 
Rare objects from the vasty deep 
Where countless ships have sunk to sleep, 
Herein were found so well arrayed 
On every side the eye surveyed 
That each was rapturously praised 
By guests who lingered where they gazed 
Great Atlas and the lovely dame 
Their quince had eaten, and her name 
Rang on the air in loud acclaim— 
‘“Pelopa! we our homage bring— 
Long live the consort of our king!” 
Her hand he clasped, then he and she 
Came forth where princes bent the knee 
To beauty’s thrall most willingly. 
Gadeirus, silent where he stood 
Observant, masked his sullen mood; 
His homage being given, he bent 
His gaze on Nalah as she went. 
Now here, now there, with smiles she glanced; 
But anger from his brow was lanced 
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When she, with radiance in her eyes— 
Such from the heart alone can rise— 
Gave joyous welcome to a guest 
Whose ardent looks his love confessed 
While eagerly he forward pressed. 
Itzat, who filled her heart, had come, 
And happiness made Nalah dumb. 


But Can his pleasures thus made known: 
‘‘Propitious winds have homeward blown 
My son in this auspicious hour, 

While joy and beauty round us flower 
On every hand; thy absence long 

Hath been; thrice welcome in this throng 
Art thou. But come, belated guest, 

To greet our queen, Pelopa, lest 

She soon withdraw,” he said, and they 
Together bent their steps that way, 

The princess and that handsome youth 
Who, now Gadeirus saw in truth 

Was dear to her—and as they went 

Fell hatred to the youth he sent. 


The voice of Chom rang thro’ the hall: 
“A fool is useful here to baw; 

Gay dancers soon will do their best 

To steal fron: you the hours of rest. 
Pray find your ease on cushioned seats, 
And hear the music’s measured beats; 
For yonder arch a rare surprise 

Will now reveal to wakeful eyes.” 


All turned to see the ample space 
Concealed by veil of silvern lace; 

This, as by touch of unseen fay 
Transparent grew, and then away 

It floated, upward, like a cloud, 

While distant music swelled more loud, 
And dancers trooped upon the scene, 
To voice the praises of the queen 

In rhythmic cadence soft and low 
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Like murmuring zephyrs when they blow 
So gently that the humming-bird 
From flower sipping may be heard. 


A scene of loveliness now grew, 
Unfolding an enchanting view 

Of dancers from each distant land 
Where Atlas held his wise command; 
Displaying graces they’d acquired, 
And in their countries much admired. 
Their supple limbs of ivory white, 
Or brown, or red, gleamed in the light 
Of varied shades, each chosen well 
To cast a tint that would dispel 

All harshness from the color maze 

Of gaudy stuffs and brilliant rays. 


When fraught with sadness, time is long, 
But all too brief when pleasures throng; 
And over swift the hours had sped, 
Young Nalah thought, when Atlas led 
Pelopa from the mirthful Chom 
Who bade the fair one hasten home 
To find repose ere daylight come; 
And to the daughter of his king 
Said: “What a very foolish thing 

To flout the sleep of youth; 
Forego the night’s refreshing slumber 
For flatteries that far outnumber 

The words of simple truth.” 


But she was smiling with content; 

For Itzat, whom she loved had spent 
The fleeting moments at her side; 

So unto Chom she thus replied: 

‘In dreamland tears are sometimes found, 
While vigil may by joy be crowned.” 


The moon alone lights up the floor 
Of gleaming onyx, scattered o’er 
With blossoms plucked to fade and die, 
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‘Mid fallen jewels left to lie 

With stains of wine and lucious fruit 
Crushed by a maiden’s sandaled foot 
Perchance, or by a prince whose stride 
Betokened empty-headed pride. 

A priest whose drooping head was shorn, 
Beyond the moonrays sat to mourn 

The past; to taste regret and hate, 

That passing years might not abate. 

As every object round him there 
Distinct became and yet more clear, 

One sculptured face his vision bound 

In admiration most profound, 

Remorse from every feature stared 

At him—he saw his own soul bared, 

And gazed until his senses reeled 

At what before him stood revealed 

That agony of awful woe 

And vain regrets that never go, 

But smother hope—like weeds that shade 
A blossom sweet within a glade— 
Within the heart of him who dares 
Some horrid crime commit, or shares ° 
Such guilt with one who holds him fast 
In craven terror of the past. 

The shorn priest moaned, “The one,” he said, 
“Who fashioned this perchance is dead, 
But he hath shown what I endure— 
And death alone such ills may cure.” 
Now rising, he had turned away 

When at his feet an object lay 

Which, stooping, he rejoiced to see, 
And caught it up most eagerly. 

‘A lucky impulse surely led 

My steps unto this spot,” he said; 

“The gentle child he schemes to win 

For Lobil, who in heartless sin 

Outstrips Gadeirus, tho’ he be 

My unrelenting enemy, 

This trinket wore with joy to-night, 
But nevermore may it bedight 
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Her slender form. To play the thief 
Was I enjoined, and this relief 

Is balm within my troubled breast, 
Since my tormentor’s mad request 
For bauble by the maiden worn 

I'll gratify at early morn. 
Approaching voices caught his ear 
Of men and women drawing near ; 
And lights beyond the portal shone ; 
He soon would be no more alone. 
With silent stealth he sped to hide 
In one of those recesses wide 
Beneath a broad and easy couch, 
Where unsuspected he might crouch. 


*Twas Nalah and her Theban maid 
W ho, entering, unto some one said, 
*Tilumine everywhere the floor 
ihat we may carefully explore,” 
Her mistress then, ““Tanatis, stay 
Till I have spoken, then obey. 

A bauble on this marble lies, 

An ornament that pleased mine eyes, 
A rose whose petals of pure white 
Are wrought in colorless jadeite, 
\vnile glistening gems attached thereon 
Seem dew-drops lighted by the sun. 
Search well! A rich reward shall be 
For whom this rose restores to me.” 
To search the maids and men began; 
This way and that all eager ran; 

Each sparkling stone that met the eye 
Called forth a glad expectant cry. 

3ut when the floor at last was bare, 

Not one small thing remaining there, 
The Theban knelt by Nalah’s side— 
“Dear Lady, naught thy servants hide; 
Behold the gems that have been found, 
By guests let fall upon the ground; 

But thine, O Princess, where seek next? 
‘Mv heart is heavy and perplexed—” 
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The princess here broke in:— 
“Enough! Full well I know thee true— 
By daylight thou wilt seek anew; 

Be’t thou, or any one of these, 
The finder will his princess please, 

And recompense will win.” 
kre long the footsteps died away 
And shadows wan resumed their sway. 
orth came Zatlil and sadly stood 
Near by where he had sat to brood; 
And thus his troubled thoughts ran on: 

“Ah, lovely child! ’tis hard, indeed, 
To keep thy gem. His precious stone 

The gods have sent to fill my need; 
Yet had the princess come alone 

I had not heard her soft voice plead 
In vain—my resolution gone, 

I should by her have been undone, 

Restored the gem, and thus have gained 

Her gratitude which, thus attained, 

Perchance might prove a trusty shield 

In future plight, yet unrevealed. 

A slave | am and slave must die! 

In vain my weary soul doth cry 

Aloud for freedom from the thrall 

Of chains that ever fret and gall. 

For morn I will not wait! The bliss 

Of tranquil sleep I will not miss 

By pondering through the night on this.” 
Gadeirus in his chamber lay 

And mused. Attendants barred the way; 

But Zatlil—*I am here to bring 

An object precious to my king.” 

And soon before his lord he bent 

To offer what the gods had sent. 

No word spake he until, “Come near,” 

His tyrant said, “and in my ear 

Let fall few words to make it plain 

How we this pretty toy thus gain.” 


To be continued. : 











THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references and expository remarks. 


By NurHo bE MannHar. 
(Continued from page 310.) 


ABBI SIMEON answered and said: ‘‘The lower or pas- 
sionate nature is always striving to imitate the actions 
of the higher, with this difference, that what is spirit- 
ual and pure it changes into the carnal and impure. 

The higher nature takes its origin from the right side of 
the sepherotic tree of life, but the lower from the left 
side, and is embodied in the female and becomes uni- 
fied in it, as it is written, ‘His left hand is under my head 
and his right hand doth embrace me’ (Cant. ii. 6). Hitherto 
we have discoursed on a subject, exceedingly esoteric and un- 
known to ordinary minds, but now we will speak more clearly 
so that every one may comprehend and understand them.’’ On 
hearing this the student novitiates expressed their great desire 
to learn more of this mystery of sex. 

Rabbi Simeon was journeying to Tiberias and there were 
with him, Rabbi Jose, Rabbi Jehuda, and Rabbi Hiya. Whilst 
on the way, they beheld Rabbi Pinchus coming to meet them. 
After exchanging greetings, they all sat down under a great 
shady tree by a hillside. 

Then said Rabbi Pinechus: ‘‘Since now I have met with thee, 
oh Rabbi Simeon, and am seated by thy side, iet it please thee 
to instruct me further in the Secret Doctrine.’’ 

Then spake Rabbi Simeon and said: ‘‘It is written, ‘and he 
went on his journeys from the south even to Bethel unto the 
place where his tent had been at the beginning between Bethel 
and Hai’ (Gen. xiii. 3). The seripture saith, ‘He went on his 
journeys’ instead of ‘his journey.’ Wherefore? Because there 
is here an occult reference not only to his own journeying, but 
also that of the Schekina, who always went with Jacob, and 
therefore we learn that whenever a man leaves his home and 
wife, he ought not to think or imagine that the Schekina for- 
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sakes him in any way, for though it has been said a man ought 
always to cleave to his wife that the Schekina may always be 
with him, yet it is possible he may go alone on a journey and 
the Schekina still abide with him, and when so doing he ought 
to direct his prayer to the Holy One that this may be, and in 
this way the male and female will always be associated in union 
with each other, whether going from home or otherwise. There- 
fore it is written, ‘The Just One shall walk before him and set 
him in the way of his steps’ (Ps. Ixxxv. 14). Whenever anyone 
goes on a journey, he should always be mindful and circumspect 
and careful of his words and actions, in order that his lower 
and higher selves may not become separated and disunited from 
each other, so that when he returns home their union may be 
intact and complete. This ought also to be the case when a man 
returns home, for then he should attend to the discharge of his 
conjugal duties which is lawful and right and a source of delight 
both to the Schekina and his spouse; as it is written, ‘and thou 
shalt know that thy tabernacle shall be in peace and thou shalt 
visit thy habitation and thou shalt not sin’ (Job v. 24). When, 
however, he neglects these duties, he transgresses against the 
divine ordinance. On the other hand, by attending to them, his 
enjoyment is enhanced by the knowledge that he is carrying out 
his charging, the dictates of the marital law, which is known as 
the covenant of the Holy One. 

The occult meaning of these remarks is this: that followers 
and students of the good law should always, in the discharge of 
their conjugal duties, fix their minds and thoughts upon the 
Schekina that never quits or leaves the house on account of the 
spouse; as it is written, ‘and Isaac brought Rebecea into the 
tent of Sarah, his mother’ (Gen. xxiv. 67). Now we learn from 
tradition that when this occurred, a candle was lighted in a very 
marvellous manner, because at the same moment the Schekina 
entered into the tent along with Rebecca,—the mystical meaning 
of which, is, that showers of blessings from on high descend on 
the right discharge of conjugal duties, for then the male and 
female become truly one and not till then, and the male becomes 
associated both with the Schekina or heavenly mother and his 
spouse; to which the words refer, ‘They shall endure until the 
desire of the everlasting hills be accomplished’ (Gen. xlix. 26). 
The word ad (desire) designates the pleasure all men experi- 
ence in becoming united with the Schekina above in order to 
attain unto perfection and the blessing resulting therefrom, and 
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also with his spouse who receives from him her nourishment 
and affection. 

Again Rabbi Simeon spake and said: ‘‘The secret doctrine 
and its teaching have relation to two baith (houses), or more 
explicitly the human and divine, the lower and higher self, as it 
is written, ‘for the two houses of Israel’ (Is. viii. 14). Of these 
one is a mystery beyond human comprehension, the other, 
though exceedingly occult, is within the range of the under- 
standing. The first is symbolized by the Great Voice mentioned 
in (Deuter v. 20). ‘The Great Voice that ceaseth not,’ that is 
always resounding and speaking within us though unheard and 
unrecognized by the external ear. By it hath been delivered 
and spoken the esoteric teachings known as ‘the voice of Jacob’ 
that they may become known. Now this great interior voice 
and the word which expresses it are as it were two houses, the 
one visible, the other invisible. One is the eternal Wisdom 
(hochma ilaah) hidden and concealed in the divine mind and 
sendeth forth the great interior voice; the other the Voice of 
Jacob or esoteric teachings expressed by words, especially by 
the term Brashith, or as it may be differentiy written and ex- 
plained by the words baith reshith, meaning the house or doc- 
trine called reshith or beginning.’’ 

Pausing for a few minutes, Rabbi Simeon began again dis- 
coursing: ‘‘The scriptures beginning with the words, bra Alhim, 
the mystical meaning of which is the same as is contained in 
the words vyeben Jehovah Alhim ath azla (the Lord God formed 
the rib). The mystic signification also of the words, ath hasha- 
mayin (the heavens), is the same as vayebah al ha-Adam (and 
brought her unto the man). The words ve-eth ha-aretz (and the 
earth) also have the same occult meaning, atzm matzmi, (bone 
of my bone).’’ 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘It is written, ‘The Lord said unto my 
Lord, sit thou on my right hand until I make thine enemies thy 
‘footstool’ (Ps. ex. 1). These words refer to the Supreme, say- 
ing to Adonai next in being to Hin, ‘sit thou on my right hand, 
that the West may become joined to the Kast, the right to the 
left, so that the power and might of the idolatrous nations (or 
evil) may not prevail, but become broken and dissipated. ‘The 
Lord said unto my Lord,’ have also the same signification as 
‘Jacob said unto the Lord’ as is seen in the words, ‘the ark of 
the covenant, the Lord of all the earth’ (Josh. iii. 11). An- 
other exposition of the words,‘the Lord said unto my Lord’ is, 
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that they are significant of the holy state called ‘the year of 
Jubilee’ addressing the state called ‘the Sabbatical year,’ say- 
ing, ‘sit thou on my right!’ Observe that this latter holy state 
or condition of the world, namely, Sabbatical year, has not from 
the beginning yet become united to the highest sephira on the 
right and left, who at the creation of the world took it then and 
joined it to its left side. For this reason, the world will not last 
or endure beyond seven thousand years. At the end of that 
period, however, this state of holiness in the world will become 
joined to the supreme sephira on the right hand and the earth 
then will become perfected forever. Then will be realized the 
words, ‘The new heavens and the new earth which I will make 
shall remain before me or exist always’ (Is. lxvi. 22). If this 
exposition be correct, what then is the sense of the words ‘sit 
thou on my right hand?’ They were spoken provisionally to 
Adonai ‘until his enemies were made his footstool’; that is, 
until all opposition and disobedience to the divine law shall 
cease and peace and harmony prevail throughout the universe, 
when all antinomies and antithesis of right and left, good and 
evil, angel and demon, shall be done away and the knowledge of 
the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters cover the seas, and 
heaven and earth so long separated and disjoined shall become 
one and united forevermore, which glorious consummation is 
implied in the conjunction of the words, ‘the heavens and the 
earth.’ ’’ 

As Rabbi Simeon ceased speaking the students rose up to 
depart, but ere they left he himself stood up and said: ‘‘I have 
still a few further remarks to make before going, on two pas- 
sages of scripture, which seemingly are somewhat contradictory 
in expression to each other. The first is, ‘The Lord thy God is 
a consuming fire’ (Deuter iv. 24); the other is, ‘But ye that 
cleaved unto the Lord your God are alive every one of you this 
day’ ’’ (Deuter. iv. 4). 


Rasst Stmeon’s ANALOGIES OF THE Divine Lire In Man. 


‘*Tf the Lord be a consuming fire as here stated, how could 
the children of Israel on becoming joined unto the Lord escape 
from being consumed, and continue to live? It has been ex- 
plained how the Divine Being is a fire that consumes every 
other kind of fire, for there are flames of fire more intense 
in their nature than others. To this statement I wish to add a 
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few supplementary remarks. Whoever wishes to understand 
the mystery of union with the Divine will do well to reflect and 
meditate upon the flame proceeding from a lighted candle or a 
burning coal, in which may be recognized two kinds of flame or 
light, one white and the other dark or bluish in color. The 
white flame ascends upwards in a straight line, the dark or blue 
part of the flame, being below it and forming its basis. Though 
these be conjoined together, the white flame is always seen 
clearly and distinctly, and of the two is the most valuable and 
precious. From these observations we may gather somewhat 
of the occult meaning of the thekheloth (biue fringes) mentioned 
in scripture. The dark or blue flame is connected and conjoined 
with that above it, namely, the white, and also below it with the 
candle or coal in a state of combustion. It becomes sometimes 
red, whilst the superior white flame never varies in color and 
remains invariably the same. Furthermore, it is noticeable that 
the dark or blue flame consumes and wastes the substance of the 
coal or candle whence it emanates, but the white pure light con- 
sumes nothing and never varies. Therefore, when Moses pro- 
claimed the Lord to be a consuming fire, he alludes to the astra? 
fluid or flame that consumes everything similar to the dark flame 
that wastes and destroys the substance of the candle or coal. In 
using the term thy God, not our God, Moses refers to the white 
or Divine light which destroys nothing, in which he himself had 
been and came down from Mount Sinai out of it uninjured and 
intact. This is the case with everyone who lives in the Divine 
light of the higher life. He lives, then, the true or real life, and 
the astral light of the lower earthly life cannot harm or injure 
him. Therefore, to the children of Israel who had _ sanctified 
themselves and attained to this life, Moses could truly say: ‘ye 
cleaved unto the Lord, your God, and are alive as at this time.’ 
Above the white flame there is yet another arising out of it, yet 
unseen and unrecognizable by human sight and has reference to 
the greatest of mysteries, dim gleamings and notions of which 
are revealed to us by the different flames of a lighted candle or 
a burning coal.”’ 

As Rabbi Simeon ceased speaking, Rabbi Pinchus embraced 
him, exclaiming: ‘‘The Lord be praised! the Merciful One, who 
has led me hither.’’ Rabbi Simeon, along with his students, 
went and accompanied Rabbi Pinchus on his journey for three 
leagues, and then bidding him adieu returned homewards. 


To be continued. 


THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


The Correspondence between the Human Soul, Numbers, Geometry, Music, Color, 
Astronomy, Chemistry and the Human Body, and their Practical 
Application to Modern Problems. 


By Knut M. Pavtt. 
(Continued from page 318.) 
XITI. 


THe HierarcHy OF THE [21]. 


the harmonic chain, the Orders of the [36], [28], [10], 

and [6], which represented the lower tetrad DF AC, and 

the following Orders, there is a point of rest at D when 
one turn of the zodiac of initiation has been traversed. Going 
further, we arrive at the point E, the Order of the [21], and here 
begins the first of another character of Orders. The higher 
tetrad EGBD, the entrance to which is through the door of the 
[21], gives the completing knowledge in reverse order to the 
four stations before mentioned, so that the [21], represented 
by E. is linked to the [6] or C, the [15] G to the [10] A, the [3] B 
to the [28] F' and the [1] D to the [36] D, where the double circle 
closes. Each Order forms with its twin Order a pair of a special 
force. 

The [21] is The Order of Light. In the first septenary of 
planets in our solar system, its representative is Mercury; the 
ray of knowledge born from the corresponding cosmic force is 
the Hermetic initiation based on the science of the great pyramid 
of Egypt, which represents the seven rays of the thrice higher 
planes of existence. It is symbolized by the Word A U M, or 
the law of projected trinity. The Orders [21], [15] and [3], 
being divisible by the number 3, are different expressions of 
the triple law, which gives them another character than the four 
previous Orders whose numerical symbols are divisible by the 
number 2. The projection into active existence is different in 


13 ETWEEN the four previous hierarchies or stations in 
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each case. The triple zodiac or the [36], is divided into its 
manifested part, the [21] or the triple seven, and its unmani- 
fested part the [15] or the triple five. The perfect triplicity, 
the [3], stands behind and executes the projection of these two 
parts of zodiacal force. Within the light of the [21] is the flame 
of the [3]; that is, the flame of perfect trinity is projected into 
the word of limited trinity, which sends out the thrice sevenfold 
force of the universe. 

The Hermetic tradition has been covered with many veils 
since the sacred science was taught in its purity. The fate of 
Egypt is witness of the path of its once high initiation. In the 
lines and angles of the great pyramid we can read the truths 
taught in ancient days. Such truths are universal and can be 
revived at any time and by anyone who has the power of light 
or the understanding of the soul of things, which is hermetic 
wisdom. 

The development of the principle termed buddhi is the 
requirement for initiation into the Hermetic Order. By Her- 
metic we do not mean any special society; they may or may 
not contain the pure hermetic knowledge; true hermetic initia- 
tion is a harmonization of the entire organism to the universal 
force of the [21]. 

In sveaking of the force of a hierarchy bearing a numerical 
symbol, such symbol merely corresponds to the consciousness 
of discipleship of the great Fourth Degree, or the degree of 
inner evolution just below the adeptship of the great Third 
Degree. In the higher degrees these numerical symbols dis- 
appear and others replace them. The Order of the [21] and 
also all the other Orders bearing the mentioned numerical names 
co not, as such, go higher than the Fourth Degree; higher up 
te symbols change character. For the comparatively lower 
understanding of the Fourth Degree the sevenfold harmony of 
the diatonic scale is a true expression, but the consciousness 
of adeptship, or the Third Degree, requires the higher harmony 
and equality of the complete chromatic scale. The lower seven- 
fold harmony is a triangle and a quarternary; the higher seven- 
fold harmony is a regular six-pointed star with its center per- 
fectly balanced. Teachings given from the viewpoint of the 
Fourth Degree are intended to develop the consciousness of 
discipleship into a special channel which, in this case, is the 
light of the [21]. In the Temple plan, the two cusps of aquarius 
represent the Orders of [10] and [21], and the corresponding 
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forces are active wherever the true aquarius is manifested. Both 
Orders have several aspects of knowledge, one of these is the 
explanation of certain truths by the science of the music of the 
[10], seen through the light of the [21]. Music, or the creative 
power of sound, is governed by the ray corresponding to the 
note A, and the ray of pure manifested light is the yellow. 

The [21] shows the character or soul of things; if blended 
with the formative power of the pleiadic sun or the [3], it will 
explain certain truths by geometrical symbols; if joined to the 
hierarchy of the [15] its power will be chemical discoveries by 
the power of light or colors. The doctrine of correspondence 
is an expression of hermetic force thrown on a combination of 
ideas. Where light appears, where true discrimination exists, 
it is the result of the force from the [21] blended with the object 
to be illuminated. Its twin Order is the Rosy Cross, and both 
form, with the Order of Christ, or the [36], the three central 
hierarchies, G, D and EK, of our solar system. Mars, Sun and 
Mercury are centers of reflection like the corresponding notes. 
Red and yellow make the orange. 

In Figure 94 is shown the twelvefold scale of polarized 
light. The pure yellow is the upper pole and its complement, 
the pure violet, the lower pole. On one side are the warm colors, 
on the other side the cold colors. The sevenfold scale of colors 
is formed on the first hand by the E key-group. Its major form 
is D EK F’G A BC’ D read upward. It is two signs higher than 
the ordinary © major scale. The diatonic septenary and the 
chromatic trinity make the 21. The center is the pure silvery 
white light. The polarization in three directions is shown in 
igure 95 where the flame chord of the [21] C E G’, which is the 
hierarehal reflection from the [3], sends out three rays to the 
central Orders [6], [21] and [86], each ray being polarized 
within its own key-group. In the center is The Kye, signifying 
the Light. This is the lower polarization from the higher trinity. 
If the same polarization is taken from the projected Word, or 
triangle C’ Ki G, then the three key-groups of these notes or 
forces are to be taken. It depends on the acting cvasciousness 
as to how the polarized light will appear. 

In the ease of the Great Pyramid, Figure 96, the four cor- 
ners or sides of the base represent the square of The Word, 
C’E GA’. The temple of the pyramid, or the place of initiation 
in the Order of the [21], is the Maltese cross, formed by unfold- 
ing the four faces of the pyramid and surrounding the center 
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with a circular hall. In the four triangular chambers is the 
twelve-fold outer service forming the zodiac, after entering 
through the four doors to the central hall. Each trinity repre- 
sents the power of the flame in this zodiac, of which one is 
marked in the central hall. In the center of this, the nine, or 
three times three individuals for the inner service, are seen. 
They surround the tenth point, which is the central flame of 
life. The nine and the twelve form the twenty-one. The twen- 
ty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet represent the nime-and- 
twelve surrounding the central flame. 

The laws of vibratory movement, reflection and refraction, 
are governing this combination of forces. We learn such laws 
practically in the science of light. It may be applied in curing 
diseases, in physical demonstrations, in the inner life of the 
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Figure 94. 








FicureE 95. 
Transmutation of the Flame Into the Triple Word. 








Ficure 96. 
The Temple of the Pyramid. 


soul, and in many other ways, the go.erning laws will be identical 
as to their fundamental character. Through the entrance door 
of the [21] we learn the science and philosophy of the higher 
tetrad of harmony. The key is the Pyramid. 

To be continued 


Error in the July, 1909, issue of The Word: In the Science of Universal Har- 
mony, page 249, Figure SS is placed wrong. Shading lines should be downward to the 
right. 

In the August, 1909, issue, page 312, line 18, ‘‘triangle 235” should read: 456. 








MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


Can one look inside his body and see 
the workings of the different organs, and 
if so how can this be done? 


One may look inside his body and see 
there the different organs in operation. 
This is done by the faculty of sight, but 
not sight which is limited to physical 
things. The eye is trained to see physi- 
cal objects. The eye will not register 
vibrations below or above the physical 
octave, and the mind therefore cannot 
translate intelligently what the eye can- 
not transmit to it. There are vibrations 
which are below the physical octave, 
and also others above it. To record 
these vibrations the eye must be trained. 
It is possible to train the eye so that it 
may record objects which are invisible 
to ordinary sight. But a different method 
is necessary in order that one may see 
an organ as a physical object inside his 
own body. The faculty of inner instead 
of outer vision has to be developed. For 
one not gifted with such a faculty it is 
necessary to begin by developing the 
faculty of introspection, which is a 
mental process. With the development 
of introspection would also be developed 
the power of analysis. By this training 
the mind distinguishes itself from the 
organs which it has under consideration. 
Later, the mind will be able to locate an 
organ mentally and, by centering the 
thought on it, feel its pulsations. The 
addition of the sense of feeling to the 
. mental perception enables the mind to 
perceive more keenly and then to de- 
velop the mental vision comcerning the 
organ. At first the organ is not seen, as 
are physical objects, but is rather a 
mental conception. Later, however, the 
organ may be asclearly perceived as any 
physical object. The light in which it is 
seen is not physical light vibration, but 
rather a light which is furnished by the 
mind itself and thrown on the organ 
under examination. Though the organ is 


seen and its function understood by the 
mind, this is not physical sight. By this 
inner sight the organ is perceived more 
clearly and understood more thoroughly 
than physical objects usually are. 

There is another means of seeing the 
organs in one’s body, which is not, how- 
ever, arrived at by a course of mental 
training. This other means is a course 
of psychic development. It is brought 
about by changing one’s conscious condi- 
tion from his physical to his psychic 
body. When this is done, the astral or 
clairvoyant sight becomes operative, and 
in this case the astral body usually 
leaves the physical temporarily or is but 
loosely connected with it. In this condi- 
tion the physical organ is seen in its 
astral counterpart in the astral body, as 
one looking into a mirror does not see 
his face but the reflection or counterpart 
of his face. This is to be taken by way 
of illustration, because one’s astral body 
is the design of the physical body, and 
each organ in the body has its particular 
model in detail in the astral body. Every 
movement of the physical body is an 
action or reaction or physical expression 
of the astral body; the condition of the 
physical body is indicated truly in the 
astral body. Therefore, one may in a 
clairvoyant state see his own astral 
body, as in the physical state he may see 
his physical body and in that state he 
will be able to see all parts withiu and 
without his body, because the faculty of 
astral or true clairvoyant vision is not 
limited to the outside of things as is the 
physical. 

There are many ways of developing the 
clairvoyant faculty, but only one is rec- 
ommended to the readers of Moments 
with Friends. This method is that the 
mind should be first developed. After 
the mind becomes mature, the clairvoyant 
faculty will, if desired, come as naturally 
as the blossoms of a tree in spring. If 
the blossoms are forced before their 
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proper season, the frost will kill them, 
no fruit will follow, and oftentimes the 
tree itself dies. The clairvoyant or other 
psychic faculties may be acquired before 
the mind has reached its maturity and is 
master of the body, but they will be of 
as little use as are the senses to an 
idiot. A half developed clairvoyant will 
not know how to use them intelligently, 
and they may be the means of causing 
misery of the mind. 


383, 


One of many means for the develop- 
ment of the mind is to do one’s duty 
cheerfully and ungrudgingly. This is a 
beginning and it is all that can be done 
at first. It will be found if tried, that 
the path of duty is the path to knowl- 
edge. As one does his duty he gets 
knowledge, and will become freed from 
the necessity of that duty. Each duty 
leads to a higher duty, and all duties 
well done end in knowledge. 

A FRIEND. 





OUR MAGAZINE SHELF. 


NOTICE.—Books, coming under the subjects to which this Magazine is de- 


voted, will be received, and as space permits, 


or author or publisher. 


impartially reviewed, irrespective 


The duty of the reviewer is to present to our readers a true and unbiased 
account of his charge. - There will be no deviation from this principle.—Ed. 


THE NEW OLD HEALING. By Henry 
Wood. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. 


The iate Henry Wood was more of a 
seer than a thinker; that was the charm 
in the man and a compelling power re- 
sulting from it permeates his books. A 
seer is no visionary and Henry Wood 
was none of that kind; his insight was 
clear and penetrating to the core of the 
subject he considered. The book before 
us looks somewhat like extracts from 
his commonplace books, but is none the 
less valuable for that. It contains his 
ripe thoughts on the ways and means 
of reaching health, harmony and hap- 
piness. It differs from several of his 
earlier works, which were strongly meta- 
physical, by being teachings ‘in accord 
with a liberal interpretation of the bibli- 
cal and christian point of view.’’ But 
this “liberal interpretation’’ has two de- 
cided characteristics. One is his con- 
stant endeavor to talk so that he might 
help others to ‘‘change a dirge-like ex- 
istence into a symphony of sweet con- 
cord.” And he never tires of asserting 
that “‘the beneficent resources which are 
latent in every soul are marvellous in 
potency, but almost wholly unappreciated 
and unawakened.” In all this we feel 
the fatal lack of knowledge of life’s evo- 
lutionary process. All classes and con- 


ditions of people are spoken tw as if they 
were all on the same level in their 
karmas. This defect, of course, arises 
from the fundamental error of ‘‘New 
Thought” and ‘Mental Healing” in at- 
tributing too ‘“‘much’’ to mind and mis- 
conceiving the power of thought. 

The other characteristic of the book is 
its intense intellectualism—also a chief 
point with the thinkers of Henry Wood’s 
class. The world needs voluntaryism 
rather than intellectualism, and if we 
must use sectional terms we declare for 
the former, because it must be conceded 
that the will has and is a light to itself 
and is more than sufficient for a high- 
toned life, a life keyed to union with the 
Immense. 

Intellectualism places thought or the 
mind too high, or, rather it is blind to 
the dangers into which thought may lead 
us. Thoughts like passions may be great 
in power, but they mislead very often by 
their own conceit. They build and de- 
stroy as well, and are not the final quan- 
tity or mass. They can be as dangerous 
as the miasmic lights that flit across a 
swamp and have brought many an one 
into the madhouse and seldom out of it. 
But a soul in harmony with the great All 
and filled with the power of evolution 
reaches finally a perfected humanity. 

The declared purpose of the book is ‘‘to 





_ ages. 
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rouse the dormant forces of self-healing 
and development,’ but do not advance 
beyond the author’s earlier books “Ideal 
Suggestion’”’ and ‘‘New Thought Simpli- 
fied:’’ books that gave their author his 
deserved fame. C. 8. A. B. 





PEACE, POWER AND PLENTY. By 
Orison Sweet Marden. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. n. d. 

In ‘‘Peace, Power and Plenty,’ Dr. 
Marden tells us that the author attempts 
to show that the body is but the mind 
externalized, the habitual mental state 
outpictured; that the bodily condition 
follows the thought, and that we are sick 
or well, happy or miserable, young or 
old, lovable or unlovable, according to 
the degree in which we control our men- 
tal processes. He suggests how man can 
renew his body by renewing his thought, 
or change his body, his character, by 
changing his thought. And the author in 
the book elaborates this fundamental 
idea of his and we do not quarrel with 
him on that account. But we call the 
whole statement in question. The 
author is simply repeating the common 
‘New Thought’”’ claim and thereby he 
comes under the same criticism as the 
‘*heakers,’’ who indulge in such extrava- 
gant theories and language. Thought is 
only a tool and a tool of comparative 
limited usefulness. It may teach him 
that self-control is better than explo- 
sive passion, but it is the will that per- 
forms “the miracle of self-confidence.”’ 
Thought or mind may reveal to man that 
it is ‘“‘the same principle which created 
us, which repairs, restores and renews, 
heals us,” but it breaks no ‘“‘fate.”’ To 
master our environment and overcome 
our ‘‘fate’’ we must go far deeper and we 
must grapple with ‘‘a fate’? which we 
have made for ourselves through long 
The process is one of regeneration 
and not of thinking merely. How much 


more good the author could have done 
had he east his 
mould. 


“thought” in another 


But we are thankful for the 
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stimulus of the author’s endeavors. 
work is 
endeavors. It will make 
if it cannot make sages, and we are 
‘“‘sure”’’ it cannot. However, great men 
are not necessarily men of “‘peace, power 
and plenty;’’ quite the contrary. Napo- 
leon is an illustration; so are Voltaire, 
Bismark and pope Gregory VII. But 
those have ‘“‘peace, power and plenty” 
who follow their “inner light,’ let us 
for the present call it ‘“conscience,”’ 
which is, as Hugo said, ‘‘a sort of mys- 
terious geometry of the moral order.’’ 
C. H. A. B. 


His 
idealistic and encourages high 


“great men” 





ON THE OPEN ROAD. By Ralph Waldo 
Trine. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 


The author has taken his key from Sam 

Waller Foss’ poem: 

Let me live in my house by the side of 
the road, 

Where the race of men go by, 

They are good, they are bad, 
weak, they are strong, 

Wise, foolish:—so am I. 


they are 


And his small book is little more than 
a collection of illustrations to the poem. 
And to help him, he draws freely from 
other authors; in fact, nearly each 
chapter is inspired by some _ greater 
light; and the selections are to the point 
in showing what leaders have thought 
and how they have expressed their ideals. 
Trine sums up his general idea in gen- 
eral in a pwustscript by laying it down 
that to ‘‘be a friend of man’’ is to be and 
to encourage all ‘to be honest, to be 
fearless, to be just, joyous, kind. This 
will make our part in life’s great as 
well as yet not fully understood play 
one of greatest glory, and we need then 
stand in fear of nothirg—life nor death; 
for death is life.” Of course this is 
nothing original as far as the author 
goes; he has added nothing to this wis- 
dom, only put it in a convenient form for 
reading. oe me ee 
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